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EDITORIAL 


(As we tried to sketch out the kind of editorial which 
would bind together the two aspects of our evangelistic 
task — wn the university, and in the world, we came upon 
these notes of a national general secretary. They express 
with such imagination and power what we had hoped to 
say that we introduce them here without shame. We would 
only add that, though all student Christian movements do 
not have student volunteers, they all have some group which 
looks beyond the confines of the university to the larger 
world where their future service for Christ must lie. Or 
uf by chance they do not have, then they certainly should.) 


Editor. 


Evangelisation in this Generation 


Driving away from Dublin across wide, lonely moor- 
land, out of the close and harassing present, we dropped 
down to the secluded vale of Clara, bounded on one side 
by a fine spine of mountains. There is an uncomfortable 
little bus each day, linking this quiet valley with the world, 
but it does not succeed in disturbing the timeless existence 
to be found there. At the head of the valley, and running 
deep into the hills, there is a tributary cleft, a dark lake 
lying under steep cliffs. You can walk by the shore up 
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Movement ?” Is it an adequate instrument for the “shock 
troops’ from the colleges, the “men of Glendalough” of 
our day ? If not, how should it be reformed or replaced ? 
In history, the compelling motive behind great and living 
movements in the church has been the desire better to show 
forth the Lord Jesus. Any alternative to the S.V.M.U. 
which was concerned with a lesser or more partial task 
would be trivial and evanescent. 


Autan R. Boorn. 
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Do we really Evangelise ? 


Davip GARNSEY 


The word “evangelise’” may have two implied 
objects, one slightly more extensive than the other. It 
may mean simply proclaiming the good news, “whether 
they hear or whether they forbear’. It may ‘also mean 
proclaiming the good news, so that it has the effect of 
making people Christians who were not Christians 
before. 

The question at the head of this article can be broken 
up into two parts accordingly. Is our message the good 
news of Christ ? and, do we proclaim it so that it has 
its full effeet on us and on our fellow students ? 


What is the Christian message ? 


Though there is an increasing desire for a definite 
message which does justice to the New Testament 
evidence and to Christian experience, there are strong 
tendencies to derive our message from other sources, as 
well as much sheer uncertainty about its nature. This is 
true not only of the Student Christian Movement, but 
of the churches also. 

Christianity is understood in many different ways. 
By some it is regarded as a hypothesis which fits more 
facts than any other hypothesis. By others it is regarded 
as a system of ideals, principles, or values, such as the 
brotherhood of man, justice, freedom, and so forth. 
Others again think of it as a set of ethical rules, or as 
a new law which all must obey. Others look upon it 
as a source of power, as a moral and spiritual dynamic 
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which could give man the power to achieve the end in 
life which he holds to be desirable. (For example, the 
managing director of an influential Australian newspaper 
took the churches to task because they were not providing 
the kind of Christianity which would stop industrial and 
international unrest. He said that the community 
would either get it from the churches, or else from some 
other source.) Others regard Christianity as itself a 
perfect social order which will be attained, when all 
men of goodwill have worked hard enough to bring it 
about. Others again regard it as simply a private affair 
which people take up according to their individual 
tastes and temperaments, but which has no relation 
to objective fact in the past, the present or the future. 

lt would be possible to show that all these views - 
are aberrations from the New Testament in general 
and from the teaching of Christ in particular. But they 
are all widespread in the English-speaking world, and in 
English-speaking churches. It is not surprising that 
they are strongly represented in the Student Christian 
Movement. In one way it is a sign that the Movement is 
alive and vigorous, that it is in active discussion with 
holders of these opinions. The situation is healthy so 
long as members of the Movement realise that not one 
of these versions of Christianity could be primarily 
regarded as “good news’. For instance it is not good 
news to tell a man that there are a lot of new duties 
for him to observe, especially when the standard of the 
Christian life is so far above our best human achievements. 
It is not good news to tell him that at some point in the 
future there will be a perfect social order which he may 
or may not be alive to see, and which in any case he 
may well suspect of being a delusion of optimists. To 
present Christianity implies that the end rather than 
the means is really the good news. 

The word “Christianity” lends itself to the propagation 
of abstractions, especially in our academic environment, 
because it is itself an abstract word. The New Testament 
never uses it, and indeed, only very rarely uses the 
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word “religion”. It would be a good eho if we kept | 


in mind the series of concrete historical events which 
gave rise to the notion of “Christianity”, and if, when 


we used the word, we remembered that it is really only a 


way of saying, “the story of what God has done, is 
doing, and will do through Jesus Christ, and His Church”. 

It is the Christian assurance that this story is a 
Gospel, good news, the only really good news that men 
can hear. It is not news in the sense of a paragraph 
in a newspaper, which may intrigue, amuse or interest 
the reader. It is powerful. It gives salvation, that is 
the restoration of health of body, mind, and spirit in 
full community to the human race which has lost it. 
As St. Paul puts it from his own experience as a Christian 
among Christians, “it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth” (Romans 1: 16). 


Is it the Message of our Movement ? 


I have already stated that there seems to be a strong 


desire for such a message to be given to us once again. 


in the S.C.M., for a “Word of Life’? that will do justice 
to the facts of the Christian revelation, and meet the 
needs of students and of the world for salvation. This 
desire was strongly felt at the national conference of 
our Movement in January of this year. It was also 
evinced some years ago when a change took place in 
the Aim and Basis of the Australian Movement, result- 
ing in the insertion of the phrase, ““The Aim of the Move- 
ment is to confront students with Christ and His Gospel’’. 
Though the precise formulation of the aim may not be 
very felicitous, the underlying motive of it is very signi- 
ficant and very healthy. There is a Gospel of Christ, 
and we have been entrusted: with it, in spite of the 
earthen character of our vessels. 

Individual statements of this Gospel will vary a good 
deal, and there is rightly a reluctance to accept as binding 
upon the Movement any fixed or final interpretation of 
it, set out in definite theological form. But at least it 
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would be understood as implying that in the historic 
life and work of Jesus Christ God is made known to us, 
and the true nature of man is revealed in living human 
form. Once that affirmation is made and followed up 
by an active Christian life, its rich and manifold glory 
is displayed. This Christian life will include personal 
experience of study, prayer, faith, repentance, forgive- 
ness, and grace. It will express itself in Christian 
witness both silent and spoken. 

As this life grows and develops it becomes natural to 
speak of the love of God, not so much in terms of our 
love for Him, as in terms of His prior love for us. It 
is then that evangelism becomes real, genuine, and 
insistent (compare St. Paul’s word in I Corinthians 
IX: 16, “‘for necessity is laid upon me: yea, woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel’). The insistence is the 
insistence of an overwhelming gratitude for the abund- 
ance of God’s mercy to us. This gratitude and responsive 
love becomes the motive and the driving power of 
Christian evangelism. I was interested to see this point 
being made by one or two writers in the Student World, 
Fourth Quarter, 1945. For example, Dr. Visser’t Hooft, 
speaking of the need of European students, writes 
“They want, not law, but the Word which will give 
them their place, and that is the Gospel, the Good News... 
In the end there can be no moral life without an inner 
deep sense of gratitude and response to One Who has 
given Himself, who was sacrificed for us upon the Cross. 
This we must reawaken by the Gospel, by the factual 
Gospel, by something that has happened ; we must show 
them, not ideas, but God reconciling the world unto 
Himself” (pp. 272-273). 

I belheve that this is true also for man generally, 
and for people like us in Australia, who have not been 
in occupied territory, nor fought in resistance move- 
ments. Last year before I left parish work, I found 
myself making the same point when trying to solve the 
problem of non-worshipping church members. It would 
have been possible to bribe, frighten, or bluff them into 
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coming to church. But instead, I found myself quoting 
a sermon of Frederick Denison Maurice in which he 
maintained that gratitude for God’s creation and redemp- 
tion of mankind is the only adequate motive for preach- 
ing, as it is the only motive for the response of penitence 
and faith. God is love and until we know Him as love 
-we do not know Him or abide in Him. There is a real 
place for duty in the Christian religion, but it is subor- 
dinate to and must issue in love. 

Is this message of the love of God made flesh in 
Jesus Christ the message of our Movement today? I 
think that we must confess that it is only partly so. 
I have the feeling that we are rather like a kettle of 
water gradually being warmed, but not yet at the boil. 
If our speaking and living in the universities is to have 
the freedom and relevance of real prophecy, we need a 
far more thorough grasp of the Bible and a greater 
surrender in personal discipleship. 


Is our message only to Christians ? 


The second half of the question, “Do we really 
evangelise ?”’ raises the question whether God is using 
our work in order to call students who have had no 
contact with Christian faith before they came to the 
university. We have been considering this problem in 
Australia in the following terms (quoting from the 
Report of General Committee to the Mittagong Con- 
vention, January 1946). 

“Statistics show that the Movement is in touch with 
only a small number (about 10%) of students. This 
challenges the Movement to be not only more objec- 
tively Christian, but also to penetrate the University 
far more deeply. The General Committee feels that the 
Movement must go through a period of self-examination 
by facing questions such as these: Are we giving our 
members a grasp of the Bible, Christian doctrine, and 
the hfe of prayer and worship ? How far are our activi- 
ties evangelistic (1. e., serving the Aim of the Movement 
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‘to confront students with Christ and His Gospel, and 
to lead them to commit themselves to Christ and His 
way of Life’) ? Is ‘membership’ an effective instrument 
(a) for clinching the work of the Movement by bringing 
people to a point of decision, (b) for gathering in all 
those who are Christians already ?” 

Although there was not time to discuss these ques- 
tions thoroughly at our national conference, I am cer- 
tain that the answers to them must be very humble. 
Generally speaking, the University S.C.M.s only draw 
into their fellowship those who are already active in 
their own churches (I know of many exceptions to this 
statement but it remains the closest approximation to 
the truth). And these people are by no means all the 


Christians who come to the university. Many keep their 


faith in the background, many link up with other more 
definite, if narrower, groups. With those who come into the 
Movement’s fellowship it does a splendid piece of work. 
Their faith is given width and depth and they do grow in 
grace. Without using the technical terms of Christian 
experience (often for fear of misleading themselves and 
others) they do experience the new creation which being 
“in Christ” means. And they do begin to see the relevance 
of the Gospel to the agony of the world. 

But none of this is good enough for God’s cause in 
the universities. What we need is to know the love of 
God as judgment as well as mercy, to see what it is in 
ourselves which makes us ineffective and which allows 
our fellow-students to remain indifferent. We need to 
refuse to be put off by the sub-Christian notions of 
evangelism which are prevalent, and accept the res- 
ponsibility of working for conversions, which, whether 
they involve a notable crisis or not, are radical, con- 
tinuous and corporate, involving persons as individuals 
and as members of social, economic and political insti- 
tutions. The Christian message is not fully proclaimed 
until its judgment and mercy have been prophetically 
declared to every human life, and to the whole of human 
life. This revival of the truly personal (not to be confused 


4 with the pueduaion response | to iad is one of our 
a deepest needs. It is also one of the best and most refresh- 


personal discipline which may seem unreasonable to 


ing gifts that could be brought to an age of impersonal 
forces and impersonal relationships. . 
But if this gift is to come through us, we need to 
experience repentance and faith, guidance and for-— 
giveness in a more radical way then before. We need — 
also to think of Christianity more in terms of thought 
and doctrine. This will probably lead us to adopt 


ourselves as well as to our sensible friends. At present — 
there is not enough of the scandal of the Cross in our ue 
life and message, not enough of the Passion in our work 
and action, not enough of the power of the Risen Christ _ 
in our inward nature. | 
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The Harvest in Germany 


The Spiritual Situation in Germany and the Task of 
the Church to-day 


EsperHARD MULLER 


“Should we take anything seriously ?” 


Recently, I asked a group of students what problem 
was uppermost in their minds at the moment. They 
admitted that they really had no particular problems 
and that one dominant question alone preoccupied them, 
namely, should we take anything seriously ? It is clear 
that we have to come to this point in Germany. The 
terrible result of national-socialism is not only that the 
last material resources of German economic life have 
been exhausted, and that the blood of millions of Ger- 
mans and others has been poured out as a sacrifice to 
the supposed eternity of false gods. What is almost 
worse is that Hitler mobilised and exploited the idealistic 
forces and values of our people to the last degree. The 
national-socialist leaders, with the demonic cunning of 
their skilled mass-psychology, tried to direct all-youth’s 
latent powers of enthusiasm, of love, of service, of 
sacrifice and aspiration towards ultimate truth into their 
own channels and brought them as a sacrifice to the 
Moloch of their state idolatry. 

And now there is nothing left to inspire a young and 
ardent heart. Nothing remains that is worth taking 
seriously. No great man, no convincing symbol, no 


uplifting memory remains among us to rally the noble 
ideals of youth. 


oy 
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Some weeks ago I visited a Swedish friend in a 
German town. In his room hung a picture of the Swedish 
king and over it the Swedish flag. I could have wept 
when I saw it. Here in our country this man can put 
up a symbol of his homeland and remember with love 
and pride that he is a Swede. We have nothing that has 
not been soiled by national-socialism. Even the memory | 
of the sacrifice of our fallen is tarnished by the reproach | 
that they have given their lives, not for their people, | 
but in the service of a clique of criminals. 

We cannot wonder that the youth of Germany, 
standing today in a world of ruined values, sees before 
it nothing but nihilism. In his address at Stuttgart, Karl 
Barth designated abnegation and apathy as the spiritual 
dangers of the German people in the past ; this danger 
has never at any point in German history been so great 


‘as today. We Christians know that for men who have 


nothing left in life there is only one way of salvation, 
a return to God, repentance. It is the great task of our 
Church to show the way of true repentance to our people. 


The question of guilt 


It would not be true repentance if our Church were 
to condemn only isolated criminal happenings in the 
past. Already in the world there is enough of this and 
more. We Christians know that the real sin of which we 
must repent goes further back and les much deeper. 
The final terrible results of this sin are themselves almost 
no longer sins but the effect of the judgment of God, 
whereby God has given the sinners up to their own 
devices. With fear, and for the most part, with horror, 
our people has experienced this abandonment “to 
uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts” 
(Rom. 1: 24). But it has never realised the cause of these |\ 
events, and therefore it has defended itself with sub- 
jective honesty against the reproach of being collectively 
guilty of these crimes. 

Our Church has confessed the guilt of the German 
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people and, above all, its own guilt, But the greater 
part of the German people could not understand this  - 
confession, because they thought it implied that the 
majority of them had known the extent of these crimes 
and had supported them, or had been capable of pre- — 
venting their perpetration. Such a confession of guilt — 


would not correspond with the true state of affairs. The 
‘fundamental guilt of the German people lies in their 


turning away from God and proclaiming the supremacy 


of reason. Reason gave birth to its own ideals~ That 
“our people worshipped these ideals as gods and that our 


Church had not sufficient spiritual strength in its witness 
to prevent it, that is our guilt. 


The defiant rise of ideals 


I know that many will be amazed if I describe what © 
has happened in Germany as a “rise of ideals’. Cer- 
tainly this rise itself, and all that it brought in its wake, 
is anything but ideal. And yet I must affirm, however 
contradictory 1t may sound, that the material greed of 
man and his general wickedness could not of itself lead to 
such a systematic perpetration of crimes, exemplified 
by the concentration camps and the extermination of 
the Jews. Only a rise of ideals, which asserted their 
own inherent goodness and dispensed with the supremacy 


‘of God and his commandments, could produce such a 
result. Only the fact that an ideal usurped God’s throne 


and proclaimed itself the highest good before which all 
else must yield, assigning to God’s commandments a 
limited function and validity — only this fact makes the 


happenings of the last twelve years comprehensible. 


He who cannot see this, stands baffled before the 
fact that the nation, which gave the world The Critique 
of Pure Reason, could so uncritically sacrifice itself to 
pure diabolical-unreason, to bestial brutality. But that 
is Just what is remarkable : that the German nation fell 
into this state of unreason from reason, from “pure 
reason’, that is, from a reason that believed that by 


itself it knew everything and needed to learn ota 


from God of any absolute standing above itself. Reason 
set up one ultimate value — in this case that of the 
Volk — and declared it to be the highest moral ideal to 
serve and to sacrifice everything to this Volk, to believe 
in it blindly and to obey it even against one’s own 
conscience. 
| There is no doubt that national-socialism owed its 


real driving power not to the brutality of its leaders, 


but. to a genuine moral impulse, which can be summed 
jup in the words : “You are nothing, your Volk is every- 
thing”. Moreover, many interpreted this in the spirit 
of a words of the Apostle Paul: “Let no man seek his 
own, but his neighbour’s good’. Especially at the 
beginning of the national-socialist movement many took 
it in this sense, and for this ideal followed the banners of 
national-socialism. With this motive in their hearts 
many gave their lives as national-socialists in the war, 
and what is most terrible of all — under the same moral 
impulse, many stilled the voice of their conscience, 
having nothing else to turn to for guidance save to 
their ideal which “the strumpet reason” (Luther) had 
deduced for them from certain aspects of a modern 
pseudo-science. To this ideal, this highest moral value 
as they thought, everything must be subordinated 
“without compromise’. It is not of great importance 
that this ideal which had taken God’s place was called 
the Volk. Under other circumstances it might well have 
borne a quite different name, perhaps that of “Liberty- 
Equality- Fraternity”, with special emphasis on “Equa 


lity”. Where the establishment of equality among men \ \ 
is synonymous with righteousness, the “good’’, the | 


summum bonum, then everything is naturally right which | 
serves to ie Bart this cause, even if it should involve the 
death of thousands. 
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It is fortunate for mankind that in general it cannot ~ 


push its systems of reason to their final consequences, 
but it is perhaps God’s will to permit men now and then 
to obtain a power over the nations, which forces them 
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to draw the consequences of the supposed autonomy of 
their moral ideals. This has already happened twice 
in our century. If it were to happen a third time, it 
might perhaps be identical with the Last Judgment. 
The Last Judgment will come one day, at the time of < 
the final defiant rise of ideals, proclaimed by that “man 
of sin, the son of perdition”, “who as God, sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he 1s God” 
(11 Thess. 2: 3, 4). When he comes — and no nation on 
this earth can be sure that he will not appear in its 
midst — the events which we in Germany have expe- 
rienced will repeat themselves, men will commit the — 
bloodiest slaughters thinking that they do God service 
(John 16: 2). He who realises that life was taken in 
Germany, not through man’s common everyday wicked- 
ness, but ‘‘in God’s service’, knows that such evil cannot 
be eradicated by moral education, still less by the coun- 
sels of reason, but only through a proclamation of the 
sovereignty of God. Perhaps we now face a last decisive 
struggle between the sovereignty of God and some “‘ideal”’ 
of the future, to which men, with the aid of the atomic 
bomb, will bring themselves as a sacrifice. We do not 
know and do not want to know. We only know that man’s 
reason, autonomous and cast adrift from God, has not | 
the means to prevent or arrest the final consequences. — 
It is also certain that the removal of this danger is 
not so easy as the temporal powers, with their measures 
for de-nazification, imagine. After our experiences of 
the last twelve years, we in Germany would not be at 
all surprised if these measures gave birth to a new rise 
of ideals. Perhaps this new ideal will be called “‘de-nazi- 
fication” and perhaps, purely through fear, men will 
make this ideal (and it is indisputably an ideal) their 
god, just as uncompromisingly as the Germans, through 
fear of communism, made the ideal of national-socialism 
their god. Perhaps this will not be the case. But it is 
certain that no ideal of man can be kept from becoming 


demonic if the call of the Church for conversion goes 
unheeded. 
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Honour and repentance 


Our Church must and will call for conversion. Wher- 
ever the Church does so there is danger of its encounter- 
ing hardness of heart. In many cases the Church cannot 
escape this danger, but it can become guilty of arousing 
unnecessary offence. Every sermon calling men to 
repentance runs this risk, if 1t is a sermon without love. 
It would be a sermon without love, if, in its call to 
repentance, it merely aroused feelings of dishonour. A 
sermon on sin which dishonours the sinner makes him 
hard-hearted “out of a sense of honour’. This is true 
not only of individuals but also of nations. 

We must therefore understand the sensitivity of 
German students when faced with the confession of guilt 
of the German Church. In this sensitivity it would be 
a mistake to detect “nazi sentiments”. The detection of 
guilt always arouses new feelings of shame in a godless 
man, thereby heaping further dishonour on his already 
sullied shield, which he feels obliged to defend, so long 
as there is a spark of pride left in him. The spiritual 
adviser knows this difficulty. It became most clear to 
me during my prison work, where I had the task of 
converting men who had made shipwreck of their lives. 
But they fled from my lifeboat, clinging to one plank after 
the other of the broken ship of their honour. They 
recounted all the good things they had done, how other 
men had driven them to their crimes and how they really 
intended no harm. So the natural man tries to save his 
honour before the call to Christian repentance. Here 
the spiritual adviser can make two mistakes. He can, 
on the one hand, assume the role of a judge and can 
stamp the man straightway as a criminal, without 
taking into account what is good in him and the force of 
circumstances. The inevitable result is complete ob- 
duracy. He can, on the other hand, fall into the mistake 
of acting according to the maxim : to understand all is to 
‘forgive all. The true spiritual adviser must stand side 
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by side with the sinner ; he must take seriously what is 
good in the man as well as the burden of his fate. Only 
then can he show how the chain of his fate is interwoven 
with the chain of his guilt, which calls for only one 
word : mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. 

The recognition of our pastoral task compels our 
Church to stand firmly by our people. It compels us to 
take seriously the connection between fate and guilt. 
It also compels us to speak of those threads of guilt 
which if traced to their beginnings lead beyond the 
frontiers of our country. It compels us to intercede 
for those who are not guilty or who bear but little of the 
guilt. The German people is at the moment in the 


“situation in which Paul found the Corinthian Church. 


They have ten thousand instructors, but not many 
fathers (I Cor. 4: 15). The Church must on no account, 
and certainly not for the sake of popularity in the world 
at large, cease to discharge the duties of its paternal 
office. 


Coming dangers 


The foregoing considerations compel the Church to 
adopt a position which the world misconstrues. Already 
there are many who mistake the solidarity of the Ger- 
man Church and people for a secret alliance with nazism. 
The Church in the future will not be spared the reproach 
of being the friend of publicans and sinners. In this age 
of propaganda this is doubly true. 

I heard a representative of the left-radical party say 
a short time ago that the aim of their party propaganda 
was to attribute everything which did not fit in with 
their ideas to the ideology of national-socialism. To 
this end, material was collected and correspondingly 
distorted, so that all intellectual and political forces, 
which opposed in any way the aims of their party, were 
branded as nazi. If this propaganda meets with success, 
absurd conclusions may be drawn. Indeed, the world 
may one day find itself believing that there were no 


better friends than two such opponents as Niemdller and 
Hitler ! Perhaps, where national-socialists, having 
heard Christ’s call, turn to God in repentance, the Church 
will have to use again the words of Christ “‘the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you’’. 
And wherever the Church proclaims this, it will arouse 


the anger of the world, as Christ aroused the anger of the. 


Jewish leaders of His day. 


Our task 


Thus we continue our work, awaiting the impending 
storms. We work as labourers at harvest-time who 
have a few hours of dry weather after a long rainy period, 
but already see the heavens darkening. We know that 
this is a great hour for the Church. The religion of 
idealism which has held sway among our people for a 
century has suffered a decisive defeat. Self-confident 
men have seen what happens when they deify them- 
selves. They await the message of the Gospel. They 
would come in great numbers, if we could call ihean 
But there are very few who can utter the call. Of our 
middle-aged and younger pastors almost two-thirds have 
fallen, or are still in prison. Therefore there is no prayer 
‘which Jesus bade us pray so urgent today as the prayer 
that the Lord of the harvest send forth labourers into 
his harvest. 

As well as men we lack buildings. The large churches 
in our towns are nearly all destroyed, and great meetings 
cannot be held. The building up of small Christian 
groups and the development of spiritual strength in 
the lay world is the task of the hour. But the laity 
must be thoroughly trained and equipped. A step in 
this direction is the founding of an “Evangelical Aca- 
demy’’, in which men come together for weekly confe- 
rences, according to their vocations, to find out God’s 
will for:them in their professional life, to discuss their 
spiritual problems, and to seek new ways for effective 
church work. The attendance at such conferences is so 
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great that in Wiirtemberg alone we could easily have 
ten times as many people, if we had sufficient room for 
them. But almost all Church Homes which could be 
used for this purpose are filled with refugees. In most 
of the provinces of Germany there is no Home, no hotel, 
no house of any kind where ten men can meet together 
for a week to seek quietly after God. We are therefore 
all the more thankful for Bad Boll, where two or three 
‘times every month our “Evangelical Academy” can 
assemble a hundred and fifty men (teachers, peasants, 
labourers, factory-workers, students, etc.) to discuss the 
message of the Gospel with their fellow-workers. 

In the universities and colleges our student groups 
have, up to now, been the only student organizations 
officially permitted. Here too, then, is an open field for 
work. We are engaged in building up our groups anew. 
Here again, we are short of workers, of premises, and 
often enough of food and clothing, still more of quiet- 
ness and steady nerves. There are not many really 
healthy men left. At the moment, not many fit men 
are returning from the prisoner-of-war camps. 

5o once again, as in the past six years, we bring our 
remaining strength to the task. The harvest demands it 
and it is worth it. We have learnt, once again, that 
prayer opens up new sources of strength i in ourselves and 
also in others — even in men who heretofore have ranked 
among the enemies of Christ. 
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Can we seize our opportunity ? 


ANDREAS SCHANKE 


Evangelisation is not a thing which we “ought to 
have” in our programme as a Student Christian Move- 
ment. It is simply the very basis and nerve of our work. 
Nor is it just a coincidence that it was the same gener- 
ation of students who started both the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. For most of our great pioneers in student Christian 
work the vision of world evangelisation was their ins- 
piration, the driving power in their efforts. The two 
movements have different fields of work, different tasks. 
But this common obligation gives us a strong feeling of 
being part of the same fellowship of Christian workers. 
And as we realise to what extent the average student in 
an average university or high school today stands apart 
and alienated from the Christian belief, we are faced 
anew, strongly and realistically with this central aspect 
of our work. 

The form which university missions have taken 
has changed from country to country and from time 
to time, and the emphasis of the message we have brought 
has shifted. And as long as evangelisation is a necessity 
for us, and an inner source of life, it must be like that. 
The real danger is that our message and method should 
stiffen and become schematised. Quite directly it is a 
danger that we may go on with our missionary work 
mechanically, as it has been done before, and as we 
were ourselves first challenged and convinced. 

Again and again we need to have our experience 
and message tested and renewed in the forge of God 


\ 
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‘Himself. This is a necessity primarily because the 
spiritual atmosphere among students does not at all 
remain permanent. And so some traits of general 
validity might perhaps be pointed out in this post-war 
generation of students, with all its returned men, coming 
from military service, or forced labour and concentration- 
camps in enemy countries, or illegal activities. 


Democrats without a commanding loyalty 


Students have been fighting against foreign total- 
itarian and pagan domination and conceptions of life, 
in armies and resistance-movements. What were the 
motives of those who voluntarily fought this battle, 
literally risking their lives every day ? They saw in 
| their free democratic principles, and cultural and ethical 
| traditions, something worth fighting for. And a conscious- 
-ness has been awakened that these principles must be 
‘maintained and defended also in the days ahead. 

But the same students do not see, or do not acknow- 
ledge, that these principles have any connection with 
their own personal lives, with the result that their lives 
are divided into several autonomous regions: financial 
transactions, plans for the future, sexual life, etc. The 
task of showing the relation of the values for which they 
have been fighting to their everyday lives is more pressing 
and difficult than ever. 

The extent to which post-war students concentrate 
on bookstudy is a significant trait in the picture. The 
reasons may be different. But obviously a strong element 
of disillusion les at the bottom of it. When youth sees 
great tasks, it will always have time for them. Now, 
when the battle is won, and resistance brought to an 
end, students do not see any great tasks. They cannot 
realise their responsibility in the same quite practical 
way that they did, and they tend to hand over the 
whole thing to those who are professionally interested, 
and to retire to their books. 
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National solidarity and new friendships 


During years of testing and sacrifice students have 


discovered in a new and essential way that they belong — 


to a nation, to a national fellowship. From training- 

camps and concentration camps, from resistance activity 
and military service there has grown a strong and real 
experience. Their obligation towards their country 
suddenly became quite practical and palpable. Close 
co-operation and living together with youth of all classes 
and opinions proved a great inspiration and education ; 

their basis was deepened, their outlook was broadened. 

These past years, however, have influenced all groups 
of youth largely in a similar way, and students should 
not be too much considered as a special category. 
Probably these years have also meant a new step in the | 
giving up of the old vague elite-conception, that they | 
as students formed a somewhat special, superior class. | 


Honest students have been brought to realise that this | \ 
is not true, and that it is not the view any longer of | 


the rest of the population. i 

Groups of students, especially from forced labour 
and concentration camps, return to their universities 
with a new experience of friendship with fellow students. 
Some months in the same work or the same camp have 
created what years in the same reading-room and audito- 
rium had not done. Why? Because under these new 
conditions they met one another with their whole 
personalities, and not only with their intellects. This 
deepened friendship has been created under quite special 


circumstances. And now the important question is | 
whether means and forms can be found to retain and | 


recreate this community in the modern university 
setting. 

In this deepened friendship Christian students also 
participate. They know and understand — and very 
often respect — their colleagues in a new way. But 
they are also know themselves in a much truer way. 
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And the immediate result of that is that it will be far 
more difficult for them to talk about Christianity, as 
their words will be tested by their comrades in the 
light of close and revealing barrack-hfe. 

This description of the student world today could 
be continued. But further generalisation is of little 
value. The essential thing is that Christian students 
should know the student field of their own university, 
with its spiritual and political atmosphere. We need 
to go into the interests and preoccupations of our fellow- 
students, their difficulties, their hopes and fears, their 
belief and disbelief, and their presuppositions. And 
our knowledge about the actual life of our friends must 
influence our way of taking up our missionary task. 


What are our points of contact ? 


But is not the Gospel enough ? Is it not our task 
to announce the Christian message, whether our fellow- 
students will accept it or not ? This is far too simple. 
We might say that often in the studend field there is 
an open door, but we try to reach our fellow-students 
through the wall. There is a stone wall in the minds of 
ordinary students on essential points of Christian faith 
and the Christian conception of life. The Church is to 
them strange and irrelevant; they have no_ personal 
knowledge about the Bible (almost the only field where 
‘they — like most people — consider themselves competent 
to judge without having gone personally ad_fontes). 
About the world-wide and world-changing Christian 
mission they are simply ignorant. But there are questions 
and problems where they are aware that there is a 
Christian alternative. Amongst such contact points, 


which might serve as doors for the reality of God and a- 


basis for evangelisation, we could mention questions 
like world-order, the value of personality, the meaning 
of freedom and of the nation, and social justice. And 
for all student generations, the question of how to find 
order and freedom in personal life has always been 
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_ crucial. But here generalisation can give us little help ; 
\ what is needed is knowledge and God-inspired intuition, 
together with Christian conduct and faithfulness. 


Everything ts relative 


To an unusual extent youth today — _ students 
included — is without really binding moral and spiritual 
standards. Very many have no authority over their 
life to which they bow without questioning. From nearly 
all fields of life it has been their experience that laws 
and rules and principles are humanly conditioned, and 
can be changed ; it is significant that a frequent phrase 
in everyday conversation is “everything is relative’’. 
War and resistance have seemed to legalise this 
conception. Was not everything that was “‘necessary”’ 
permitted ? There is at the very basis of our missionary 
work the need for our generation to acknowledge that 
there are laws, for individuals as for the peoples, which 
are not given by man, and which no majority or necessity 
can alter — our only alternative is to break them to our 
own destruction. To these laws of God the nations 
must also submit, and they serve as instruments for 
His final purpose. We have a responsibility to give 
modern nationalistically-minded youth an answer, and 
a challenge, on this point. For us the mere fact that 
we belong to a World’s Student Christian Federation 
actualises the over-arching, supra-national Christian 
reality. But we need to examine sincerely the Word of 
God to find clarity and realism, if we are to be able 
to give a lead on this vital point. 


Can we make our message relevant ? 


The final aim of our missionary work is clear: to 
proclaim the Lordship of Christ, and make it the law 
and content of the whole life of a student, and not only 
of some limited area of it. To the great majority of 
modern students the “Lordship of Christ”’ is just words, 
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which convey no binding reality to them. It must at 
first be clarified and made concrete and relevant to our 
time. The Christian challenge which we want to put 
forward must have a bearing on everyday life and the 
problems of students. If our message is to find its way 
through the other things which preoccupy them, we 
must find a point of contact. It is inspiring and instruc- 
tive to study the practice of Christ from this point of 
view, and see how His approach to different persons 
differs according to their situation and background. 
Compare for instance His conversations with Nicodemus, 
with the woman of Samaria, with the rich young man, 
and with the enthusiast and the wavering in the eighth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. He catches men’s 
imagination, or meets them on their essential point. 
To us this should imply much more self-control; we 
are so eager to expound the whole Christian faith at 
once. But the first thing is that the Spirit of God should 
find a door, so that a flame of hope can be kindled, or 
a vision lighted ; or possibly the first step must only be 
that a “holy unrest” is awakened in the heart, a longing 
for something greater. 

It is not necessary to be so “careful” when we present 
the Christian message to the students of today, if only 
we are relevant to the situation. They are not accustom- 
ed to long introductions. What they look for is whether 
the person who speaks has got something to say. If 
so, he will be listened to, and he can go straight to the 
point ; if not, he will fail. Once more we have witnessed 
how great tasks may inspire and capture youth, students 
included, for devoted service. It has proved true for 
the best of them that when they are seized by the vision, 
then toil and danger do not hold them back. This is 
the challenge to Christians. Have we ourselves a real 
vision of the work of God ? And is our way of presenting 
it able to capture the imagination and loyalty of students 
in 1946? If so, we do not need to make any attempt 


to present the Christian solution as a cheap or an easy 
one. 
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Here we all have our task and responsibility ; we 
are all privates in God’s army. This is a task which 
demands our time. But we must have time for our fellow 
students, who have been confronted in our meetings, 
or university missions, with the challenge and the- 
invitation of Christ. It is a crime to start a university 
mission without this determination to follow up the 
work. If those who have been drawn to Christ get the 
impression that really we have no more time for them, 
they will go away disillusioned, and not come back 
again. How much God can use our Movement is mainly 
dependent, not upon well-known speakers, but upon 
whether those, who in the words of the parable have 
got one or two talents, really see their responsibility 
and use their talents. And here every member is free 
to contribute in his own personal way. God can use 
all our various convictions and experiences, and has 
never claimed uniformity from us. 


We have the opportunity — Have we the vision}? 


When today we are faced with our task as mission- 
aries in our universities, we are in a unique position. 
We can build upon friendship with our fellow-students, 
strengthened in camps and military service. Christian 
students have been tested during these years, and have 
come back again to their universities with the humbling 
knowledge that God has spoken to them. To the minds 
of their non-Christian colleagues they have proved that 
they are concerned not only with their own religious 
feelings, and have become respected. Now the univer- 
sities all over the world are crowded, and the, majority 
of these hundreds of thousands of new students are 
freshmen, coming for the first time into the university 
setting, with all its new impressions. This is the strategic 
time. Now they are open to impulses ; in another year 
their minds will be settled, their way decided. Our 
S.C.M. groups have a unique chance today. 

In the constitution of the World’s Sixident Christian 
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Federation we find mentioned as one of its objects: 
“To influence students to devote themselves to the 
extension of the Kingdom of God in their own nation 
and throughout the world’. The theory of this task, 
the way in which it should be taken up among our 
fellow-students, is a secondary matter. When we become 
/ conscious that God has given salvation and the possibility 
| of renewal and hope to this generation of students, 
and is ready to make them His disciples, then, and 
only then, are we ready to be used as His instruments. 
It is urgent to bring this message of God’s gift in Jesus 
Christ to our generation. Has this purpose become an 
inspiring, burning conviction in our lives ? That is the 
fundamental question. 
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Getting Missionary Fundamentals Right 


E. R. Rrcuarpson 


The history of the British Student Christian Movement 
has followed closely the life and growth of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. Whenever the Movement 
as a whole was strong and progressive, the S.V.M.U. 
within it was found to be healthy and convincing. When 
vagueness overtook the Movement and there was little 
decision and much talk, it was to be noticed that the 
general trend of evangelism was confined to these isles, 
and only the few, the very odd few, were concerned for 
the world at large. That is what might have been 
expected, for our S.C.M. grew, like all spiritual movements 
of integrity, out of a desire that all shall hear the gospel. 
The passion of those in our early history knew no geogra- 
phical limits. Our movement grew out of a missionary 
context, and where it has not truly lived within it down 
the years, it has become anaemic and its force has been 
blunted. But fortunately there has not been a division ; 
there have never been two separate movements. The 
S.V.M.U. remains part of the whole and has refused 
the temptation ‘“‘to become a show on its own’. We 
stand or fall together. 

There is only one exception to this test of the 
Movement’s health and strength ; that is the period of 
war when circumstances are different and lives and 
careers are controlled. The last six years have seen 
an alarming decrease in the offers for service overseas, 
and in 1944-1945 we touched the lowest level in our 
history, when only fifty-eight new members joined 
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the S.V.M.U. At the same time the Missionary Societies 
were clamouring for men and women and looking to us to 
produce trained people to fill the hundreds of vacancies. 
Was the movement falling down ? Had the life of the 
S.C.M. grown so weak that all it could produce were a 
few dozens of missionary candidates ? 


The paralysis of decision 


Obviously there were new difficulties created because 
of the war and a brief glance at them will help us to 
understand the true state of affairs. The government. 
direction of all men and women of eighteen and upwards 
meant that there was no certainty of the future. If 
they were fortunate to obtain a year in college before 
being shunted into national service, they left at the 
end with a vague hope they would be back again some 
day and then they could decide where to go. What was 
the use of talking about China or Africa when the 
likelihood was a few brief months and then... Nobody 
cared to put it into words but it did not produce recruits. 
There were economic difficulties to face also. The 
smaller family in the modern home has raised the earning 
value of each member. Many who might think of going 
overseas have financial commitments to their parents 
which cannot be shared by many sisters and brothers, 
for they do not exist. And the grim truth for parents 
to grasp is that missionary service is cheap technical 
labour, and that their children are paid allowances 
rather than salaries. War decimates families and in the 
last six years one has heard the sad remark ‘‘I am the 
only one left and I cannot now go overseas’’. 

Two other reasons may be offered as to why there 
are still so few volunteers. ‘The first is the state of 
Europe and our rightful sense of obligation towards its 
suffering peoples. We have met more Europeans lately ; 
we have served there; we know we have contributed 
to their distress as well as their liberty, and much real 
concern has been evinced. The second is that old retreat. 
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of the timid and undecided “Why not stay at home and — 


serve here? Don’t we need the Gospel too ?” 

It would be unfair to the British Movement to judge 
its concern for the world as a whole by the few who are 
deciding to serve it in the Church overseas, unless all 
these difficulties are considered. Peace has overtaken 
us but these problems still remain. It would be equally 
wrong to suppose that this student generation is pulsing 
with ecumenical energy, or has a passion to venture 
along with its fellow students in other parts of the 
world church to proclaim salvation in Christ. There is 
much radically wrong and we must face certain facts. 


Getting the fundamentals right 


The $.V.M.U. has always had two jobs to do within 
the life of the Movement. The first and obvious one 
is to recruit for the missionary societies. The second, 
and in some ways the more important, to “inform the 
Movement of its missionary responsibility’. To do 
the second well is to secure the steady flow of candidates. 
And to do that at all is to help to make certain fund- 
amentals quite clear. No amount of propaganda or of 
factual statements regarding the need for doctors, nurses, 
parsons and teachers must ever take the place of right 
thinking about what God did in Jesus Christ. No movement 
will raise its eyes above the level of the dunghill or have 
any lasting vision, which has not attempted to understand 
what God is offering all men in Christ. And no student, 
however keen, will be able to stand the course, if he 
has not glimpsed something of the universal Gospel in 
Christ. Passion is not enthusiasm raised to the tenth 
degree. It is the understanding of what God did in 
history for mankind in and through His Son. Therefore 
whenever we think in theological terms within the 
movement, those terms must be tested by the criteria 
of the universal Gospel, as shown us in Jesus Christ. 
Wrong thoughts of God, which are purely domestic or 
only pietistic and do not lead us further than ourselves, 
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create the kind of climate in which urgency dies and 
personal wishes are comfortably satisfied. Then we can 
only ask people to serve overseas on grounds of pity, 
or of material need. And on that line we get nowhere, 
for God did not so pity the world but so loved it, that 
He gave His only Son. 

This leads naturally to the second fundamental of 
any missionary life within a movement, namely the 
understanding of what Christ claims from every Christian, 
and what He would do through us. It is possible to 
understand the first and do nothing about it, to follow 
clearly what God was offering the whole world in Jesus, 
and yet stand aside. Much of our life in the Movement 
is at that level. Our knowledge of doctrine is sometimes 
surprisingly wide. We like to know more and are ready 
to study. But so often we look at Christianity and think 
it good. We find it hard to decide that Christ has a 
claim on our lives and a use for them wherever we are, 
and that His purposes are not achieved without us. 
Here lies the strength of the S.V.M.U. in the Movement. 
Its members have decided to serve Christ overseas, 
but they have decided to serve Him first. Many who 
will never go abroad are brought to this point of decision 
by the challenge of the 5.V.M.U. in asking each member 
to face what serving Christ abroad may mean. This is 
our strength and our weakness, for it is here where we 
meet the difficulty of making real the fact that God 
can and does use men and women at home in just as 
sacrificial and strenuous ways as He does abroad. 

The third fundamental which must be learnt is what 
Christ claimed about our fellow creatures. There is 
still a great deal of spiritual snobbery in the West. 
We find it hard to believe that all men are our brothers. 
And on the other hand there is much sentimental 
thinking about other races because we have only met 
the chosen few who outdo us in courtesy, humility and 
often humour. 

The constant battle for the understanding of these 
three fundamentals is the responsibility of the whole 
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Movement and not that of the $.V.M.U. alone. It is 
out of such understanding that there comes missionary — 
fervour which rises above sentimentality or that most 
sterile spirit, which loses itself in talk about ‘“‘reconstruc- 
tion’”’. 


The task of S.V.M.U. 


To prophesy is dangerous. But one can state what is 
the immediate task of the 5.V.M.U. in relation to the 
hfe of the British Movemerit. It must be constantly on 
the watch that in relation to the world and the gospel 
essential values are remembered. That may not sound 
apposite to the present situation but we claim it is. 
In this post-war rush for qualification, and then a 
settled job, our temptation is to withdraw within the ~ 
limited boundaries of our domestic life and let the. 
world, religiously, go hang. The S.V.M.U. must con- 
stantly remind the Movement of its place within the 
World Church as well as rejoice with it in its place in 
the Federation. Nor must it forget to bring constantly 
before the movement the fact that much work must be 
done by us in the fellowship of the World Church to 
spread the Gospel amongst the millions who have never 
heard of Christ. Every member of the Union has the 
great responsibility of seeing within his own branch 
and college a task of evangelism for the Movement to 
take up. 

Watch-dog ? or “ginger group” ? call it what you 
will. Until we hold our next Quadrennial International 
and Missionary Conference and have amongst us a larger 
group from the World Church than usual to speak for 
themselves, the seven hundred Student Volunteers within 
the British Movement must seek to place the claims of 
Christ’s universal salvation before present-day students, 
and by prayer, fellowship and the spreading of inform- 
ation, never let us forget that we must evangelise or 


perish. 


An African looks at the Church 


Cuouxu Nwapa 


It was little over a hundred years ago that the first 
batch of missionaries went into the heart of Africa. 
The anniversaries of the sowing of the seed of the gospel 
in various parts of Africa are very important days in 
the life of large communities there. Tales of the adven- 
turous daring of men and women, who were led by the 


love of God to risk their lives in penetrating into 


unmapped territories, are told year after year on these 
occasions. The stories never fail to make African boys 
and girls feel thankful for what has been achieved by 
heroes and heroines in such a short time. The coming 
of the missionaries wrought unbelievable wonders. Any- 
one who is familiar with what Africa was a hundred years 
ago cannot help recognising what tremendous deeds God 
can carry out through faithful servants, when they 
have caught the divine spark of his love. 


The Impact of the Gospel 


In order to appreciate this fully, we ought to examine 
briefly what Africa was like before it felt the impact of 
the gospel. Most parts of the continent were quite 
inaccessible to external influence, and for long ages 
remained isolated from the large movements of world 
history. Left alone without inspiration and stimulus 
from outside, there was little hope of development from 
within. Indeed the various regions of Africa had hardly 
settled down. The people were in the main agricul- 
turalists, and the less favoured were looking for more 
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fertile areas to colonise, so that the general atmosphere 
was unstable and insecure. Internecine wars were rife, 
and were encouraged by barriers between clan and clan, 


village and village, and even family and family. Every . 
step that a man took was fraught with danger. He — 


sold his body and soul to his social group in the hope of 
buying security. He was only recognised as a human 
being amongst the people who worshipped the same god 


as himself. There was fear of strangers, and fear of — 


all omens revealed by the elements and other vast 
natural forces. The consolation of man was his religion, 
and even worship was based largely on fear. Religion 
permeated the whole of existence and was the prime 
motive factor behind all action, but even so it failed to 
satisfy, largely because the dominant note was fatalism, 
and this makes man a mere cog in the machine of life. 
Admittedly the African appeared a very happy fellow, 


' but his characteristic joviality was little more than skin 


deep. In the face of despair and frustration, with no 
hope of dealing with inexorable nature or intractable 
neighbours, he resorted to singing and dancing in order 
to drown his sorrows. Indeed mankind at many times 
and places has taken this way out, when life has become 
too immense to be accepted, only to find that the chal- 
lenge cannot be escaped by evasion, and a way through, 
rather than a way out, must be sought. 

Such, then, was Africa, with man a degraded bei 
struggling hard against odds, with dulled intellect and 
frequent bodily suffering to accentuate his failure. It 
was to these peoples, anxious for any message that was 


not only new but brought balm to bruised lives, that 


the gospel was first brought. It was the fullness of 
time ; and with characteristic zeal they listened to the 
good news. The story of the love embodied on the 
Cross made a profound impression. Many of them did 
not hesitate in taking the tremendous decision to defy 
ancestral belief and tradition, and make a clean break 
with the past. Under the guidance of pioneers they 
went forth into the forbidden bush, cut it down and 
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built their churches. As in the earliest days of the Christ- 
ian church, and repeatedly since all over the world, it 
was at first the slaves and people in the lowest ranks 
of society who accepted the Word. Others followed 
suit later on. Today the centre of life in the village has 
shifted from the market place to the Parish Church. 
Christian men and women have become the light of the 
African village, and a civilising influence throughout 
the whole community. 


The Transformation of a Continent 


The missionaries were not content merely to set up 
churches. Without any direct aid from an unprogressive 
colonial government they pushed far into the continent 
and set up schools, medical stations and hospitals in 
many areas. For those who could not cope with literary 
studies, industrial and agricultural centres were later’ 
built. In such ways did these early leaders fulfil their 
strong conviction that Christianity was not only a 
different set of beliefs, or even a higher moral code, but 
was in truth a new way of life, undertaking to care for 
man’s mind, body, and soul. Thus today exceedingly 
few African leaders have not benefitted in some way by 
their efforts. Within a bare century the whole conti- 
nent has been transformed. Africans have joined a new 
fellowship and are proud to belong to the great family 
of God. Missions have gone far towards conquering fear, 
superstition, and disease, and a beginning has been 
made in developing creative activity to valuable ends 
in the few industrial centres, for instance. The amazing 
tempo of events within the last generation has altered 
the social, intellectual, and spiritual outlook beyond all 
prediction. Traces of old Africa may still be seen in 
the backwater villages, but the educated townsman is 
many miles and years away from his grandfather. Con- 
tact with European civilisation has been so short that 
its disseminators frequently fail to realise the vastness 
of their harvest in terms of progress. Indeed they have 
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hardly caught up with the tornado let loose so half- 
consciously many years ago, and are therefore unready 
to face this completely new situation. 


Problems of Emancipation 


We must pause and examine what the young eman- 
cipated African is thinking, since he is such a different 
person even from his father. He is realising himself as 
a man. Formerly it looked to him as though the Euro- 
pean, whether missionary or official, was a superman, 
but the time when he almost adored everything European 
is past and gone. Constant in his mind is the idea that, 
given the opportunity and the means, he is the match 
of other youths throughout the world. A man in his 
position, barely emerging from mental stupor and spi- 
ritual slavery, cannot bear to be patronised. Like any 
young man in any part of the globe, he refuses to accept 
even good guidance unless it appeals to his own reason 
and authority. The influence of Europe has not been an 
unmixed blessing, and her guidance not without con-. 
flicting elements. It must be remembered that she 
brought to Africa not only the light of the gospel but 
the darkness of slavery, domination, and economic 
exploitation, and to the African mind at least these 
elements are inextricably mixed, even as are his own 
desires and motives. Consequently contentment, which 
had been his virtue and his drug for so long, has been 
upset in this tremendous revolution, and the resultant 
dissatisfaction is not easily analysed or quelled. 


Economic Security 


Let us examine one or two issues in which mission- 
naries are directly involved. Western materialism has 
inevitably left a deep impression of the paramount 
importance of economic security in the life of a nation. 
The young Negro is no longer satisfied with being a 
tiller of the soil, a hewer of wood, or a drawer of water 
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(especially if the results of his toil seem to slip out of his 
own hands). He wants a job with a rosy future. Hav- 
ing tasted of comfort, he wants to buy it for himself 
and his people. Here the churches are faced with a 
very grave danger. So much that has been achieved 
by missionaries has been carried out with underpaid 
workers. For many years now, of all notable employing 
bodies the missions have paid the least attractive wages. 
They have even tried to persuade other employers to 
reduce their own rates to the same level. The mission 
purse is very small, whilst their social and educational 
schemes are colossal. The desire to expand in order to 
serve the pressing human needs of communities yearning 
for schools, hospitals, and countless other amenities is 
genuine, but this can only be done at the price of a 
minimum standard of living. The argument of the mis- 
sionaries is that half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
it cannot be lightly dismissed when considering the 
enormous demands of African society. However, the 
self-sacrifice which the missionary undertakes is the 
result of personal choice, while the self-denial imposed by 
a superior on another is of no value. So the young 
African must be forgiven for thinking that it looks as 
though the Church is wedded to a policy of keeping 
down the native standard of living. Even when pene- 
trating below this superficial reaction, it does seem as 
if the Church is determined to preserve her direct influence 
on affairs even at the terrible cost of denying the mini- 
mum benefits to Africans; and the evils incidental to 
a low salary scale are too immense for it to be thus 
encouraged. Also, there remains the implication that 
the African cannot be trusted to use these material 
benefits for the good of society without the guiding 
hand of the Church behind him; and this is a vicious 
circle, because so long as the African has to put up 
with inferior wages, and third-rate schools and hospitals, 
so long will the European regard him as an inferior 
being. The renascent African is deeply grateful to the 
missionaries for what has been done in the past, but he 
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looks at the mission institutions as a threat to the eco- 
nomic security of his people. The tragedy is that by 
their present policy the churches are jeopardising the 
very influence which they so jealously guard. 


Their only way out is to take at the same time a 


more realistic and more Christian view of the economic 
situation. They must accept the fact that souls cannot 
be won for Christ by means of any power which He 


Himself refused to use. They must take the daring step — 


of trusting God by trusting African human nature, and 
not by using their own influence whether coercive or 
persuasive. Ultimately, they will find that each man 
possesses free will, and short cuts to the Kingdom on 
earth are doomed to failure. The danger is there in 
one form or another all the time, and the Church cannot 
expect to succeed in the eyes of the world. What is 
clear at the present time is that she is losing the respect 
of those who hope to find in her at least high ideals and 
a sense of the worth of human life, coupled with dedicated 
lives. A suggestion which might avert the results of 
such a policy is for her to rely on concentrated effort 
rather than on diffusion. A well-run school, adequately 
staffed with teachers satisfied with their pay, will in 
the course of time produce better results than present 
methods, and eventually raise up men and women with 
the missionary spirit, moved by the Cross of Christ to 
carry the good news to their less fortunate brethren. 


Intellectual Freedom 


Besides its inadequate approach to the economic 
factor of daily bread, there is another sphere in which 
the Church has hardly faced the realities of today’s 
situation. The younger educated African, like his Euro- 
pean counterpart, is relying more and more on intellect 
rather than emotion for receiving the great truths of 
life. However strongly we deny that religion can be 
apprehended by the intellect alone, our belief that 
Christianity contains the truth for mankind is a force- 
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ful reason for making sure that its intellectual cogency 
is not overlooked in the appeal to converts. A hasty 
emotional conversion has too often been the lot of 
Africans, who are now reaping their harvest of rational 
doubt. It is a great pity that some missionaries show 
nothing but impatience for these doubts of the young, 
and fail completely to see the challenge presented by 
their very sincerity. Conversion of villagers and especially 
the old has been apparently too easy, and has prevented 
the missionary from developing a sound and intelligent 
approach which would convince the educated man. 
Here I can but quote a personal example. When I began 
to think things over for myself, I could not in honesty 
accept the teaching of the Church as I had known it. 
The missionaries whom I contacted had little sympathy 
for my position. I was given up as a rebel, and a bad 
case, and left to my own designs. ‘Thanks to the 5.C.M. 
in England [I had the opportunity of meeting really 
Christian men and women who were prepared to talk 
over my difficulties frankly. They were very tolerant 
and I could not help seeing in them and through them 
the truth of Christ. My case is not unique. If only 
missionaries could realise that Africans are in the same 
state as countless intelligent folk in the West, with 
ideals that they cannot honestly relate to Christian 
beliefs, in a rational way. These people, whether 
European or African, need neither neglect nor disdain, 
but understanding and sympathy. Many Christians in 
the West, often through the 5.C.M. have appreciated 
this need, and are tackling it in the right spirit. Unfortun- 
ately these developments suffer a lag before their ideas 
penetrate to the Church overseas, and there is still 
great room for reform among missionaries. Given this 
larger wisdom, I feel sure that many valuable personal- 
ities could be brought into the fold. 
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National Pride 


Perhaps the greatest barrier to the growth of the 
Church in Africa comes from the evils of nationalism, 
the disease of the world today. The problem is twofold, 
since it arises from the feelings of two countries. In a 
land such as Africa, where a vast people is growing to 
nationhood, there are bound to be continual evidences 
of sensitiveness on the part of the adolescent. Pride is 
easily wounded and there is a legacy of inferiority complex 
that will take years of assurance to replace by an unself- 
conscious confidence. This situation demands the most 
delicate handling if it is to be turned to mutual advantage. 
The fact that Africans are taking pride in their culture 
is no bad thing, and, if developed creatively, will help 
them to make their due contribution to the heritage of* 
civilisation. Left to himself, among his contemporaries, 
any young man is ready to present his country as one 
of the leaders of the world. The African is not the 
only one to show such ambition, which is evidence of 
idealism and determination just as much as of undue 
pride. 

Missionaries can do great harm or great good according 
to the way in which they present Africa to European 
audiences, since they are frequently the only ambassadors 
that the African has, and are regarded as_ reliable 
authorities. Here we must remember that they have a 
big task to perform, not only in presenting a vivid picture 
of rapid development in that continent, but also in 
removing preconceived notions and prejudices. The Com- 
mon conception of a mission, supported by photographs 
and out-of-date stories, is frequently not far removed from 
the idea of a white man in a topee, sitting under a palm, 
and conducting a chorus of grinning savages through 
a rousing hymn. In speaking and writing about a 
subject so extensive as a distant land, only a part of 
the whole can be described. Omissions and _ over- 
emphases may produce wrong impressions. People are 
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so ready to receive from a talk only those facts which 
fit in with their preconceived ideas, and the speaker 
must be aware of this tendency and be prepared to 
controvert it. This needs, besides caution, a closer 
study of the background of African life than most mission- 
aries can make. When the fate of national relationships 
hangs in the balance, it is not out of perspective to 
suggest that every go-between has a very heavy respon- 
sibility on his shoulders. 


The ‘“‘supertor race”’ 


The nationalism of the Englishman must also be 
considered. Any conscientious African who has studied 
the English cannot help seeing the largely unconscious 
influence of Christianity on their social life. He is bound 
®to notice the corresponding influence of English custom 
on the type of Christianity presented to him. This 
does not mean that everything English is Christian or 
that everything Christian must be European. [| have 
no doubt that Africa has much to learn from English 
ways. It is surely axiomatic that any Christian should 
be internationally minded to the point of accepting 
and respecting the best that other countries have to 
offer ; but, even if the best were unadulterated, it could 
not be imparted by thrusting it down the other fellow’s 
throat, and unfortunately it is never free from impurities. 
Therefore a missionary above all people should carry, 
not a national flag, but the banner of Christ. For any 
man to free himself of national prejudices to this extent 
is a difficult thing, and can only be begun by a scrupulous 
self-examination and a concentration on essentials. Not 
a few missionaries are still living within the limitations 
of identifying Christianity with the best of “‘dear old 
England”. I do not wish to appear unduly harsh and 
critical, or imply that guilt is one-sided, but merely to 
indicate some of the ways in which Church folk can 
better prepare themselves for the task of evangelism 
in Africa. The indigenous nature of the ‘Younger 


_ Churches’’ must be apa eea aa Peon must be 
prepared to serve at the direction of the local community  —— 
rather than as its leaders. The more it is realised by folk 
who do go out that the African cannot respond to an 
attitude of superiority the more relations will improve. = 
To stress such an obvious point in a place like Cambridge, = 
where every man has equal opportunity to show his 
worth may seem unnecessary; but just because the 
equality comes to us so naturally here, we need to be 
reminded that in most places, and especially in Africa, 
it has to be striven for day by day. bi 
A super-human outpouring of humility on the part 


_ of the Church everywhere is needed to prevent the _ . 
world from falling into a state of anarchy. Christians 
are human, but possess a dynamic source of strength in ae | 
Fah tsi 


Christ, and only through His love can men have contacts 
with one another in an atmosphere of mutual respect. 


Africa too is seeking this power to enable her to find 
unity and take a worthy place in the community ol ae * 
nations. * ike ame 
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Preparing for missionary expansion 


Winspurn JT. THomas 


The mission boards of North America have more 
missionary funds than candidates. During the pre-war 
depression, overseas staffs decreased in size while increas- 
ing in age. Resignations, retirements and withdrawals 
incident to the war now necessitate the appointment 
of several thousands of new missionaries, if the fields 
are to be re-occupied on the 1938-1939 basis. Student 
Volunteer Movement’s 1946 list of missionary openings, 
Christian Horizons, indicates almost one thousand over- 
seas vacancies under a score of boards. The long range 
plans of the 123 foreign boards and agencies related to 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
include the appointment of an estimated 5000 new 
workers during the reconstruction period. 


The opportunity of an emergency period 


The Christian Church will prosper, or decline, in 
influence in proportion to the vigour and_ prophetic 
insight with which it takes advantage of the opportunities. 
for service which confront it during this period. Material 
and spiritual demands by the peoples of every land, 
including our own, exceed even pre-war needs. The 
“lend-lease” character of Christian missions (the allocation 
of the personnel and material resources of the world 
Christian community on the basis of a global Christian 
strategy) dictates that the overseas staffs of the various 
boards be re-established as soon as living conditions 
abroad permit. The scarcity of food, clothing and 
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housing will retard the return of missionaries no less 
than the shortage of shipping space and the reluctance 
of governments to issue passports and grant visas. But: 
given sufficient time to overcome these handicaps, 
most boards plan to resume operations on a pre-war 
numerical basis. 

The time limit during which the Church can take 
advantage of the opportunity is the length of the 
emergency. With its passing, Christianity’s prestige 
will decrease unless the Church does make resources 
available to needy areas. The recrudescence of western 
imperialism, the growth of nationalism among retarded 
peoples, the extension of industrial processes and tech- 
nology, and the expansion of education increasingly 
will handicap missionary activities conducted by western 
nationals. Mission boards should expand their operations 
in order to exploit the advantages inherent in this period 
of grace, and in preparation for the time when more 
indigenous methods and national personnel will be 
necessary to accomplish the desired results. 


A challenge to the Student Volunteer Movement 


Prior to World War I the boards looked to the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement both to supply recruits and 
to counsel with volunteers concerning preparation for 
field service. The development of personnel or candidate 
and youth departments by some of the larger mission 
agencies tended to supplant the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Yet faced today with the need for hundreds 
of new workers, both large and small boards look to the 
Student Volunteer Movement for assistance, both in 
supplying candidates to meet immediate needs, and in 
conducting a program of education and recruitment 
which will guarantee a steady stream of volunteers 
from which the boards can select personnel. No one 
denomination can contact the 1700 institutions of 
higher learning in which these potential volunteers are 
to be found. Mission executives in many instances 
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lack the student approach which campus Christian 
workers can supply. Few boards have adequate facilities 
for maintaining counselling contacts with under-graduates 
and high school students during the long period of 
preparation which must intervene until they are ready 
for appointment. The personnel departments of most 
are overworked contacting and screening candidates 
needed immediately. Thus today the Student Volunteer 
Movement is challenged to perform a recruiting and 
educational service comparable to that rendered a quarter 
century ago when 2200 volunteers sailed for the field 
in a single year. 

The production of missionary recruits today is 
hampered by various changes and developments. Student 
Volunteer Bands and Life Service Groups, which prior 
to World War I generated missionary enthusiasm on 
campuses, have with a few exceptions disappeared. 
The social expression of Christianity which then was 
channeled through missions, today finds outlets in 
campus discussions concerning the race issue, industrial 
relations and political action. Whereas association 
secretaries in the ’20s were as often as not volunteers, 
today the campus Christian worker with a zeal for 
world Christian missions and possessor of the requisite 
knowledge to transfer to his or her students is rare. 
The motivation for missionary commitment current 
during the last centuries has been undermined by the 
comparative study of religions, the widespread acceptance 
of the scientific method and the impact of critical New 
Testament scholarship. Methods of challenge and 
motivation consistent with contemporary thought 
patterns must be developed if the recruiting performance 
of the early ’20s is to be repeated. 


The Methods of to-day 


Without diminishing its zeal in discovering an 
effective missionary motive for today the Student 
Volunteer Movement is seeking to do its job at the 
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moment in the following ways. Headquarters staff and 
travelling secretaries (furloughed missionaries) spend 
one day to one week on campuses during the school 
year in 400 colleges, universities and professional schools. 
Through presentation of the missionary challenge to 
maximum audiences and individual consultations with 
interested students the volunteering process has been 
accelerated. Were there adequate staff resources, each 
of the 1700 campuses would be visited each year. For 


purposes of follow-up and the maintenance of missions 


in the program of local Christian groups, organisations 
are requested to appoint Student Volunteer Movement 
representatives through which the national office channels 
program material, literature, and suggestions for keeping 
alive interest in the expansion of the world Christian 
community. Thus far more than 200 such represen- 
tatives have been appointed. Leaflets and pamphlets 
are distributed by the thousands. For instance, 
21,000 copies of Christian Horizons have been printed 
for distribution this calendar year; How to Become a 
Missionary and Mrs. Missionary are simple titles ‘of 
leaflets and pamphlets prepared for wholesale distri- 
bution; No Retreat is a mimeographed quarterly dis- 
tributed to several hundred volunteers preparing for 
service in China. A counselling service is offered through 
personal contacts and correspondence. The program of 
educational counselling is being expanded because of 
pressure from students who wish to know what pre- 
paration is necessary and where it can be secured. Not 
alone on the graduate but on the undergraduate level 
as well, the Student Volunteer Movement is finding it 
necessary to keep in touch with curricular develop- 
ments in the numerous institutions where tomorrow’s 
missionaries are being trained. The significance of field 
service as a recruiting device is recognised in the program 
of summer volunteer service recruiting. On behalf of 
the denominational boards of home missions and of 
Christian education wide publicity is given to caravans, 
rural migrants and slum openings, in which during the 
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summer months supervised training experience is offered. 
Many recruits have arrived at a life commitment while 
engaged in summer service. 

Through co-operation with the missionary personnel 
committees of the Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Home Missions Council, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is contributing to the standardisation of the screen- 
ing machinery (through the development of uniform 
‘“‘blanks’’), the establishment of minimum field salary 
levels for national missions workers, and the develop- 
ment of philosophy of missions for the new day. In 
December 1945 the word ‘Foreign’ was removed from 
the corporate title to make the name of the organisation 
read “Student Volunteer Movement for Christian Mis- 
sions, Inc.’ This official action recognises that the 
artificial separation of home and foreign missions is 
now out of date, since the work of the Church, even as 
the world itself, is one. Whether the distinction between 
the pioneer, frontier work on the one hand, and the 
self-supporting work on the other, can be or should be 
maintained for recruitment purposes remains to be seen. 
The fact that there is no interdenominational recruiting 
agency to serve the Church at large will tend to draw 
the Student Volunteer Movement into the area of recruit- 
ing for all church vocations, especially since home mis- 
sions defines its task as nothing less than “‘the evan- 
gelisation of America’’. 


Christian. Vocation 


Through the programs of the student Christian 
movements of North America the Student Volunteer 
Movement has revived the concept “‘Christian Vocation’’. 
Emphasised at the Student Planning Conference on the 
World Mission of the Church (in the line of the “Quad- 
rennials”) at Wooster, Ohio, December 28th, 1943- 
January 3rd, 1944, this doctrine as revived by the 
Protestant reformers and more latterly redefined by 
Visser’t Hooft and Robert L. Calhoun, has spread over 
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the campuses of the nation. ‘Full Time Christian 
Service” is both more and less than the pastoral ministry 
or missionary activity, namely, the responsible living 
of the Christian life in any profession or socially creative 
job. Basically the challenge to follow the will of God is 
evangelism ; yet since this latter work has connotations 
offensive to the masses of students the vocabulary of 

“Christian Vocation” now gives promise of meeting the 
need for language in which to express these concepts. 
“Make up your life, not just your mind’ has become 
a common phrase in challenging students not alone to 
full-time church work, but to dedication to the Christian 
life. 

The broadening of the missionary concept and the 
revived emphasis upon “Christian Vocation” are recogn- 
ised in the revised “Declaration of Purpose’ card of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Whereas formerly the 
student had but one option — volunteering for overseas 
missions, today (1) he may elect home or foreign, (2) he 
may indicate only an interest and a request for more 
information, or (3) he who feels no missionary ‘“‘call” 
may record an intention of supporting the world mission 
of the Church through his prayer, gifts and life’s voca- 
tion. 

The staff is cognisant that the reconstruction of. 
recruiting machinery, the addition of staff personnel to 
do a more adequate job of educational counselling, 
will not necessarily secure volunteers from among the 
most able, scholarly and personable of college students. 
And missionaries are not recruited in a vacuum. Rather, 
they derive their enthusiasm from the current idealisms 
of the day. The romanticists of the American campus 
conceive of world salvation through science, and there- 
fore are more concerned with physics and chemistry than 
with the humanities ; test-tubes and systems of mea- 
surement rather than human attitudes are their stock in 
trade. A generation of students to whom Church religion 
is irrelevant, and who look upon the continuous evolu- 
tion of technology as the salvation of the world, is not 
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i, cracked: to missions. 


evangelism therefore must be done. Dedication to the 


will of God and the way of Christ must precede missionary 


consecration. To secure this type of dedication is the 


_ task of the entire Church. Unless the student Christian 
movement of America are doing an effective day-by- 


day job of challenging students to a Christian way of life, 
the Student Volunteer Movement will be unable to 


_ raise up workers of requisite dedication and training to 


meet the personnel needs of the churches for geogra- 
phical and functional pioneers. 


4 Tecepaeten to he task of <= 
recruiting the most personable, virile and scholarly of 
America’s youth for missionary careers, a basic job of 
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The World Christian Mission 


and the Federation 
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Several writers in this issue of The Student World 
have recalled the missionary origins of the Student 
Christian Movement. The two Student Volunteer articles 
have made it clear that the growth of missionary con- 
viction is closely bound up with the evangelistic task in 
the universities. But there is one question which has 
not been mentioned and which remains in the back of 
many students’ minds: has the conception of “foreign 
missions’ any place now in the rich ecumenical and 
international fellowship of the Federation ? We propose 
to deal here with it frankly, because it is our conviction 
that the question can, and must, be answered strongly 
in the affirmative. 


Should we have hesitations p 


We must acknowledge that the grounds for Suppos- 
ing that at is not quite decent to speak about “foreign 
missions’’ in the same breath as the World’s Student 
Christian F ederation are in themselves important. For 
example, “foreign missions” have been in the past the 
prerogative of so-called Western nations, and conse- 
quently the Student Volunteer phenomenon has been 
largely confined ‘to a few national movements. “Foreign 
missions’ indeed has become an unfortunate term 
because of the sense of superiority it seems to convey, 
and there ought to be no movements in the Federation 
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which feel they have more to give than to receive. But 
such notions about the world Christian mission are 
already out of date, and seem to linger on in the minds 
of students long after they have left the minds of most 
missionaries! Missions may be regarded as the way in 
which the whole Church shares its resources with those 
groups and areas throughout the world, which stand in 
greatest need. And, though a sense of superiority is 
hard to eradicate, it is much more a Christian failing 
(perhaps even a Christian student failing!) than pecul- 
iarly a Western one. When we feel uncomfortable about 
the world Christian mission in the presence of a Christian 
from any other country, it is simply because we are still 
thinking in old-fashioned categories and have not awak- 
ened to the crisis of the Church in the world and to the 
steps that are being taken to meet it. It may be salutary 
for us to realise that there would be no student Christian 
movements in Asia and Africa, and we should have no 
sense of wide ecumenical fellowship, if missionary- 
minded men and women had not seen our particular 
vision long ago, and helped these movements into life. 
It is certainly not just an accident that foreign mis- 
sionaries are amongst the most faithful subscribers to 
The Student World ! 

If it is the glory of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and of our national movements, that our 
strongest roots have grown out of the soil of missionary 
activity, happily the relationship has not ended there. 
For in our $.C.M. and Federation experience there has 
grown that spirit of mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation, which we call fellowship, and which has had a 
profound effect upon the whole Christian mission through 
thousands of our former members. If the missionary 
motive gave the original driving power to all our work 
for Christ in the universities and colleges, then our 
experience as a company of students may continue to 
strengthen and enlighten the wider work of the Church. 
The world Christian mission and the Federation are 
not only compatible, they are inseparable. 
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The situation of the Church in the world 


Now let us deal with two reasons why students, and 
their leaders, sometimes become confused in this matter. 
The first is that in our 5.C. M. and Federation circles 
the only people we meet from other countries are students, 
and that is peculiarly misleading, especially when our 
knowledge of the countries is minimal. For example, 
many European students like to think of China in 
terms of her extremely able intellectuals; and many 
American students are apt to suppose that the future of 
India depends entirely upon the views of her students ! 
These illustrations have only to be mentioned to show 
their absurdity, and certainly it is infinitely preferable 
to ideas about “‘masses of natives’, which might be 
the alternative. But a little reflection will surely remind 
such students that amongst the millions of men and 
women in these vast areas of the world’s surface the 
majority must have a very different outlook from, and 
vastly inferior opportunities to, the Chinese and Indians 
whose friendship they have come to value. Very natu- 
rally the Chinese and Indian student travelling abroad 
does not always help to make this point clear. But 
unless it is clear, then you are in no position to judge 
the needs in the world, 

A kindred reason is that some of the finest Christians 
in many of our movements’are students who have come 
from other countries. The Christian leadership of West 
African students in Britain is a case in point, the West 
Indies leadership in Canada is another, and so on. Con- 
sequently many students in the countries where these 
guests are living get an exaggerated idea of the strength 
of the younger churches. Let us make no mistake ; the 
younger churches have their peculiar strength. A reading 
of that inspiring book They Found the Church There 
by Henry P. Van Dusen, would convince any but the 
most obtuse of the power and grace of a Christianity 
which has not long been planted. But at the same time 
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a rough calculation of the number of Christians in African 
and Asiatic countries will both increase our admiration 
for the quality of those whom we have met, and con- 
vince us of the overwhelming tasks of consolidation and 
evangelisation which confront these pioneer churches. 
Of course, we do not forget the paganism of Europe and 
America ; but we must retain some sense of proportion 
as regards resources to meet paganism. The fact that 
Western Churches make such a poor job of evangelisa- 
tion on their home ground is no reason why they should 
not do all they can to help other churches even more 
sorely beset. It is on such points that students returning 
from military service in Asia will help us. 


The demands upon us 


It might still be contended that the writer is himself 
Western, and (nationality apart!) full of the vice of 
superiority. May his colleagues in the fellowship of the 
Federation make allowances for that inevitable factor, 
but let it not be allowed to alter the argument ! Whom, 
then, will he summon as evidence ? At the Executive 
Committee Meeting of the W.S.C.F. in New York in 
May 1945, Kiang Wen-Han, a vice-chairman of the 
W.S.C.F., and Augustine Ralla Ram, a member of the 
Executive, repeatedly called upon the Federation to 
help them to find men and women from other countries 
to work along with them at the stupendous task of 
evangelisation in the Chinese and Indian universities. 
Why did they do so? The first reason is because they 
knew that additional leadership was needed, which it 
was hard to find in China and India. The second reason 
is that they had the imagination to see that a truly 
ecumenical and international approach to the work of 
the Church as a whole is called for today. Further they 
had already long experience of colleagues from other 
countries, and it never occurred to them that anyone 
would come who did not feel himself a learner in India 
or China, as well as a learner in the school of Christ. 
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What these friends of ours asked for their movements, i. 
the leaders of the Church are asking for the Church as a © ‘i 
whole, for its hospitals and experimental farms, for its si 
schools and colleges — for its whole great task of evan- | 4 
gelisation. pepe = 

Of course there have been, and are, bad ‘sides to : 
“foreign missions”. The African writer in this issue has 
hinted at one or two with a delicacy and tact that makes 
his statement so much the more convincing. To take 
one example, no one wants other people to come and 
dominate the life, and patronise the institutions, of his 
Church, or to act as the conscious, or unconscious, agents cama 
of imperialism. The educated people of Asia, and Africa, 
are becoming, have already become, exasperated with 
the West. Our two Federation friends did not mince 
their words on such questions in some of our discussions 
at our Executive meeting. We shall be increasingly 
aware in the Federation meetings that one of the most 
important political issues of the day is the relation 
between East and West. All this does not make the 
world Christian mission any easier, but it throws its 
essential character into high relief. Whatever barriers 
are erected, the traffic of Christian reciprocity must go 
steadily on. And the Federation, which exists to make 
this reciprocity a reality, which itself is a symbol of our 
interdependence in the work of Christ, must train in 
the national movements the men and women who can 
undertake this delicate and invaluable service. Of 
course it is a two-way traflic, as all of us who have ever 
welcomed an Eastern speaker in our movements are 
aware. But the Church’s world strategy demands that 
there be continued transfers of trained men and women 
from Europe and America to Africa and Asia. 


Can we meet these demands ? 


There are two more things, which must be said. The 
first is that the Student Christian Movement should be 
the place where we learn to serve and not to dominate. 
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In face of the total need of the student world, which we 
‘so ill suceed in meeting, none of us should become par- 
ticularly proud of his own spiritual ability. In a fellow- 
ship of students of many nations we should learn to 
appreciate one another’s special gifts. And so it should 
not come as a shock, but as-a deep joy, to be invited 
to serve under someone of another race, who often 
brings a fresher mind and a less selfish heart to the work 
of Christ. This leadership by men and women of the 
countries to which we are called in the Church is a 
privilege for which we should be eager, and one which 
we should be able to accept without servility or lack of 
initiative, because we have for long been engaged in a 
work which is too great for us, and have discovered how 
much we can learn from others in seeking to carry it out. 

The second point is that this student generation has 
surely become more used to uncertainty than its pre- 
decessors and is therefore less inclined to think in 
terms of fifty years in one job and place. No one can 
guarantee what the requirements of the world Christian 
mission will be in a few years time, or where its strategy 
will demand reinforcements. The Church is in urgent 
need of disciplined, well-trained, task forces to do a job 
now where it needs to be done, with no assurance of a 
permanent engagement in any other sense than that of 
the continued service of its Lord. It is within the fellow- 
ship of the World’s Student Christian Federation that 
such an enterprise should most readily be understood, 
and the men and women found to undertake it. 
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Arrival in Bombay 


Believe it or not (and I’m not sure I do) I am on the Calcutta 
Mail. There have been some great —and busy — days. Fortunately 
I arrived in Bombay Saturday afternoon — expected in general but 
unannounced in particular — with my head whirling from three 
days and nights in the air. So I had a real rest thanks to the homey 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Cole in the Y.M.C.A. I could not 
cable my exact arrival time because it was only when I reached 
Karachi that anyone knew and then on touching the ground we 
learned that they were holding a special plane for us and that the 
regular planes to Bombay went only on Thursday and Friday ! 
“Wire Bombay’, “Oh, no. You will be there-long before a wire.” 
We finally came down in Bombay — on the wrong air-field — but — 
before the R.A.F. could intern us we took off again and came down 
safely on the little strip reserved for the U.S.A-A.A.F.-A.T.C. 
Then by lorry — overcoat on arm — the 18 miles to the Y.M.C.A., 
and I had my first sight of Indian people. How God must love 
them! He has made so many of them! 

Cables from Elizabeth Pothan and Malcolm Adiseshiah sel- 
comed me and the “‘programme’’ did not get to me until Monday - 
(I think the General Secretary had it in his pocket!) Then I discog- 
ered that they wanted me in Madras on Tuesday, and then to go 
on tour in South India for 4-5 days of rapid visitation. No air or 
irain reservations were available before Wednesday and besides I 
was up to my ears with interesting things to do in Bombay: a 
meeting at Wilson College with a really glorious group of S.C.M. 
fellows and girls, dinner and an evening at Dr. Taylor’s (Acting 
Principal) house with a mixed company of friends, an hour with 
Father Nash of Poona, an interview with the Editor of the Chro- 
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nicle and in consequence of his cooperation and that of one of his 
sub-editors more contacts than I could manage with Student Con- 
gress, Moslem Federation and other student groups. In between I 
wrote an article on W.S.R. for the Congress paper, I was interviewed 
by the press and even allowed myself to be rushed to a studio to 
have my picture taken. At 9 o'clock Tuesday night I presented my 
card and my apologies at the home of the Catholic Archbishop and 
to my surprise he asked me up at once for what proved to be a 
most cordial hour’s chat. He had been at the Pax Romana meeting 
in England. 


On to Madras 


Immediately on my arrival in Madras, I was whisked into a 
meeting with representatives of All India Student Congress, All 
India Moslem Federation, All India Student Federation (Com- 
munist) and S.C.M. When we arrived at the meeting the A.I.S.C. 
announced that they would stay for my speech and that they would 
be glad to present their programme and discuss it with me but not 
in the presence of the others! Which, in the heat of the elections and 
the aftermath of Communist support of the war, indicates the tension 
between student groups. So, after I talked, the A.I.S.C. waited 
outside for an hour while the rest of us had our discussion — then 
I had an hour with them and the S.C.M.! Only the trust they have 
in the integrity of the S.C.M. made it possible to get them together 
at all. 

I began, as I had in Bombay, by saying that I had come to 
India to learn and had no proposal and no request to make, no 
relief fund to appropriate! Then I described W.S.R. as mutual- 
aid and solidarity among students of the world, with something 
about the work in Europe and China which is based on the ini- 
iiative of students there, and their recognition that their problems 
can be met only in a world setting. 

During the past three days the pot, 3 pots, have been brewing 
and bubbling! Clearly these students want to be a part of W.S.R. 
But how ? They cannot unite! They cannot allow one organisa- 
tion to get the jump on the others. And just here the S.C.M. has 
been important. It has been doing something for W.S.R. It now 
welcomes broader interest and sponsorship but only if it is truly 
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representative. Thus it becomes the common and trusted meeting 
ground for all the others where otherwise there is only a chasm. 
The A.I.S.C. has now come forward with a proposal for an inde- 


pendent Relief Committee with official attachment to none, but mem- 
bership drawn from all the political and other groups. 


One cannot be in India for even a few days without realising 
that it is astride a giant volcano beginning to shake itself into — 
terrible erruption. It is perfectly obvious that Britain and the world 


will get vastly more from a free India with Dominion status than it 


will get by seeking to extend a régime with which India will not 


cooperate. There, of course, are higher moral reasons. But even at 
the lowest level of expedience the case is all for action now. 

I wish British and American and French students could send 
a delegation to India; it would help to keep a world-balance sure in 
what is bound to be the revolutionary period that lies ahead. I 
have no fear that freedom will not come to India. I do fear that it 
will not come in time. I have been impressed by all I have seen of 


the S.C.M. and its leadership. 


And Calcutta 


Tonight at 9 o'clock I start over the hump. At 6 tomorrow morn- 
ing I should arrive in Kunming to put India fully behind me. 


I am sending you this addition to my recent letter. Here I have. 


done the same kind of thing I did in Bombay and Madras, that 
is, 8.a.m. to 12 p.m. in various meetings and interviews. Yesterday 
morning I had an interview with a powerful political figure here. 
At luncheon I was entertained by another professor labour leader, 


a former president of the Oxford Union. At 5 p.m. there was a tea 


and meeting here at the Scottish Churches College, with students 
and professors from every significant student organisation in this 
province plus a number of professors and students from outlying 
colleges. This was the first time such a meeting has been possible, 
and again, as in Madras, it happened because (1) of the position 
of the S.C.M. as a meeting ground, (2) the relief work of the S.C.M. 
has created a new aspect for it, (3) the good reports that have come 
from Bombay and Madras to each organisation here, (4) combination 
of desire to have world connections and unwillingness to be left out. 

At the conclusion of my speech I was faced with a long list of 
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questions prepared in advance, apparently by the communist 
federation. Then the chairman called on each organisation for a 
iwo minute statement. They were excellent, and beginning with the 
Muslims, they were positively and strongly for a united program 
of relief and affiliation with W.S.R. (although I had been careful 
to make clear that I was here to learn and not to organise!) Now 
we shall see what happens. 


Chinese students 


As I think back over my days and nights in China the meetings 
I had with students which really stand out in my mind are not the 
great mass meetings, nor the open forums, nor the receptions. The 
really important meetings were those occasional ones in my room 
late at night when a fess — never more than a dozen — students, 
by their own initiative, selection and arrangement, came in for a 
private talk away from reporters, away from all possibility of 
having the long-ears of the ‘‘secret service’ overhear what they had 
to say. It was a wise precaution, for these guardians and interpreters 
of what are safe and loyal opinions have quite effective, sometimes 
quite direct ways of expressing their displeasure! Some of these 
students were Christian ; many of them were not. All were searching 
for a faith strong and real enough to give them hope for the hard 
tasks and dark days ahead. For they saw in China a bitter civil 
war being waged, and in the world a remassing of empires, of 
ideologies, of spheres of influence; all the possibilities of conflict. 
They saw greed and incompetence in their own land utterly unable 
to give the leadership required for the days of rebuilding. But they 
sayy — clearly — their own responsibility. How could they as 
students prepare to meet the challenge ? 

From my notes I want to jot down some of their questions to 
me. I tried to answer the best I could. But my answers weren't 
good enough. So I give you only the questions with the hope that 
you can print them where other students will see them. Perhaps 
some of them sill write letters in return to these students in China. 
flere are the notes I have of what they said: 
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And their questions 


“We all have suffered from the war. But can we really avoid 
a third world war and create a real peace ? Is there a Christian 
say to peace ? We see the need for a faith that will be deep enough, 
wide enough, evangelistic enough to maintain peace, a faith that 
economically and politically will be strong enough to carry out 
our ideal. Christianity already has been in the world two thousand 
years; why hasn’t it succeeded before in bringing peace ? What 
can we do to succeed ? Relief of course is not enough; it is only 
one expression of world unity. We must be more positive. We 
must make relief unnecessary! If now we cannot win democracy 
— for which we have fought — then what is the way for us to follow ? 
The prejudices and hatreds in the world make for war and defeat 
democracy. (Fortunately in China there is no prejudice against 
the white race ; but this is possible.) Some countries have democracy, 
jree elections, freedom of speech, freedom of discussion. In other 
countries, like China, democracy is but a hope, an ideal ; all the 
forces of life around us are not willing to have eccn applied 
— for example so that students may be free in their discussions 
and in their search for real facts. Chinese students are very pessim- 
istic. Many times it looks as if the U.S.A. is going to use China 
as a buffer against the U.S.S.R. or as a market for tts own goods. 
Do you think this ts so ? What can World Student Relief and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation do to help students in China 
to win their battle for democracy ? This is important. To gain 
peace we must have real democracy in all nations. China is a 
peace-loving nation. Therefore it is fighting for democracy as a 
way to guarantee peace in the whole world; but how can students 
in other countries help us ? and will they ? We believe we must 
find out what it means to be more Christian. But some “‘fund- 
amentalists’’ think we are not Christian enough and some socialists 
think we are unrealistic in talking about spiritual things at all. 
Relief is important; don’t think we don’t appreciate all you have 
done for us. We want to help students in other countries also}. 


1Later the Shanghai Student Relief Committee gave me a check for 
$ 1.420,000 (CNC) ‘for World Student Relief work in other places in the 
world”. Even with the adverse exchange that brought U.S. $ 1000. 
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But relief must be made unnecessary. We must be more positive, 
must have a faith. Students in other countries have helped us to 
have a chance to live and carry on as students. Will they help us 


also to win our fight (and theirs) for democracy and peace ?”’ 


Yenan flight 


Peiping behind, we are up at 13,000 feet but I’m afraid that 
even with this altitude we would have a hard go to find a level patch 
big enough to land even by our ready-at-hand parachutes. As 
far as we can see there is nothing but the barren snow-covered peaks 
and precipitous valleys whose erosion in the rainy season gives 
the Yellow River its name and its 45 % silt. Mouth-to-ear shouting 
from the cockpit tells us to be on the lookout for the Great Wall and 
finally, we see it like a tiny snake down, down below, much too far 
away for pictures. On and on and then “We are in touch with the 
field’. Then down, ears popping as we gradually come in for a 
landing which seems quite impossible. Will we ever be able to get 
down to that sand-bar along the river ? No wonder that with a low 
ceiling the last plane made three trips from Peiping before it could 
land. But skimming the hills we do come down, sitting in our 
flour sacks, holding on for dear life to the ropes anchoring them 
to the floor. Down we are! Yenan! 

Up the hundred steps and the long sloping pathways to my 
room, not a cave but a low stone building backing up against the 


cliff and looking down into an elementary school compound, and 


out across the open markets for horses and camels to the river and 


the cliffs beyond. Here I met Dr. Lin (University of the Philippines), 


Director of the Welfare Department, who is to be my guide. Tonight 


will be a “‘sumple meal’’ in the Guest House and then a dance given 
by the English School. Tomorrow Yenan University and the 


Student Sanatorium. As usual, the ‘“‘simple meal’ turned out to 


be an enormous feast so I am glad that the jeep hasn't arrived and 
we can set out on foot, under the stars and a brilliant moon, down 
the dusty winding main street of this frontier town. In 1938, the 
Japanese bombed the old city to extinction, only rubble remains, 


but coming out of their caves the Yenanese rebuilt with shacks. 


along the road outside the old city gates and in caves tier on tier 
up the mountain sides. Finally out at the edge of the town we come 
to the hall. Several hundred already are here including the Yenan 
observer group (American Army), who obviously are most welcome 
and at home. The orchestra is on the platform, weird instruments 
producing amazingly sweet music for the slow cadence of the dancing. 
Around the hall are charcoal braziers and tables loaded with peanuts, 
pears and the inevitable tea. I am seated with the English school 
group and am astonished how well they speak — I can’t help but 
wonder whether any American students, under similar circumstances, 
would be studying a foreign language and be so well informed 
about world affairs. But my business ts to see and learn and not 
to moralise. 

Now my friend,:Dr. Lin, brings word that Chairman Mao has 
arrived and wishes to talk with me. What a gracious gesture! 
He learned of my arrival only an hour ago and almost at once he, 
with his most attractive wife, set out by truck to drive the ten miles 
from his home to the hall. My friends tell me this is an unusual 
honor because, while he mingles simply and freely with the people, 
he seldom attends evening social functions. Through an interpreter 
he thanks me for coming and for the help World Student Relief 
has given throughout the years of struggle. I tell him about the 
interest of students in other countries and their desire to cooperate 
with the students of Yenan as well as with other students of China 
and the Far East. How does he feel about the “‘cease fire’ agreement 
just signed in Chungking ? “A great step forward — but there is 
still much to do’’. I had expected to see demonstrations and banners 
in Yenan. There were none. And here in this quiet man I seem 
to have the clue to the glad but calm acceptance of the recognition 
for which they have fought so long. Later a Christian friend, head 
of the local judiciary, put their attitude in three words, “Glad, 
hopeful, watchful’. And in the kindly face of Mao Tsa Tung, 
so expressive of confidence (without arrogance) and of beneficence 
(without paternalism) I see the simple leadership which in victory 
as well as in defeat inspires loyalty and poise among his people. 
Would I carry his’ greetings to the students in other countries ? 
Would I surely come again? Up the vertical campus to visit 
Libraries, class rooms (Rough boards 4 inches off the hard-packed 
earth floors for seats) and the dormitories for the fellows and girls 
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— board platforms for beds, bedding immaculate, neatly rolled 
around the pillow, six or seven students to each platform. In thei 
libraries and reading rooms, stacks of books in Chinese, a few in 
English, fewer still in other languages. Chinese newspapers and 
magazines — almost none in other languages. The most recent 
Russian newspaper is used for a table covering — dated May 1941! 


A university in caves 


At its peak Yenta (University of Yenan) had 2,000 students. 
Now there are but 370, the others have gone to universities being 
re-established in other cities in the “liberated areas’ some have 
returned to their universities in other parts of China. What of 
relief needs ? Well, one could say there are none, for all expenses 
for tuition, food, rooms and clothing are covered by the local govern- 
ment (no subsidy from the Party or the Army) and the food for the 
last two years has been basically adequate, after local production 
had been increased to give a normal diet to the whole population. 
But it is obvious that the money we have sent to help in the sana- 
tortum for tubercular students has helped greatly, not only in making 
this special care possible but also in spiritual ways — “We were 
not forgotten !”’ 

But time presses. Everywhere we want to linger longer. So 
once more sve are off in the sturdy bouncing jeep along camel trails, 
across rivers on the ice, over plowed fields, stopping to let trains 
of donkeys and cows loaded with coal, wood, vegetables, shy their 
cautious-frightened way past our foreign demon, on to the Student 
Sanatorium. Again tea and talk in the Recreation Room and then 
a scrambling tour of the wards. We are expected. On the walls 
are messages of greetings and of thanks to World Student Relief. 
But the real messages are in the wan or flushed faces which smile 
up at us from the spotless beds in the caves. The sun disappears 
over the ridges, the night cold settles quietly around us. We must 
get back. 

In the Guest House once more, but not for long ! 

Interruption again! This time we are told that the dance group 
from the Pagoda Middle School is waiting to perform for us. So 
away ve all go to find the nearby hall packed on three sides wiih 
students and on the fourth with local government, educational and 
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other dignitaries — and the place of honour in their front center — 
fruit, nuts, candy and tea on the table beside me! Welcoming speeches 
and my response (I didn’t know whether to face the audience or 
the gentlemen at my rear, so I rotated impartially). The first dance 


is a welcome to their international visitor. Costumed as students, — 


professors, business men, laborers, and farmers they dance and 
sing. My travel-headache is gone in the graceful movement, the 
sweet voices, the grand good humor which needs no translation. 


The lead pair, a handsome boy and girl, hold aloft a hammer and~ 


sickle. Now comes a dance and singing around the reformation 
into a student leader of the school’s bad and lazy boy — through. 
the cooperation of his schoolmates. But again I am taken away 
for another hour’s discussion (more fruit and tea) in a comfortable 
room, candle light revealing at one end the picture of Sun Yat Sen 
and at the other Stalin, Truman, Attlee — and Chiang Kai Shek ! 


An invitation to be accepted 


My conclusions ? I have none. All I know is what I saw. I had 
a ‘“‘guided tour’. No other alternative was possible in the short 
time at my disposal. What I did see of order, industry, production, 
education, recreation, sanitation, welfare, was not phoney; it was 
real. The leaders whom I met were sincere, capable, self-sacrificing 
men. I cannot agree with their long-range political philosophy or 
objectives, which clearly are Communist — and not coalition — 
nor am I sure that their success in a simple agrarian area could 
be duplicated in a complex industrial area or on a national scale. 


I do applaud them for their courageous struggle and the social — 


program through which they have overcome the stiffest obstacles. 
They now give us their cordial invitation — and assurance of 
complete freedom — to World Student Relief, the Student Christian 
Movement and the Church, to work in this Border region. I am 
convinced that this invitation should be accepted in full confidence, 
but experimentally, until a firm basis for their work ts satisfactorily 
established. I shall. be eternally grateful to Yenan for one of life’s 
richest — and most challenging — experiences. 


* 
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Glimpse of Tokyo 


Four and a half days in Tokyo! What an experience! 80 % of 
the land area of the city is rubble. The same is true of other cities. 
Food is terribly scarce; last year the crops were poor because of 
lack of fertiliser and bad weather conditions. Prices are high not 
only for the GIs with yen 15 to $ but for the Japanese people. The 
cost per month for food for a student is 300 yen but a teacher receives 
about half that amount. My friend gets 130 yen per month ; he 
has a wife and three children and his mother lives with him in the 
Y.M.C.A. building of the Imperial university. They “get along’ 
by selling belongings and by making a garden in the tiny squares 
they have been able to clear in the rubble of the bombed building 
next door. Meat never, oil none. Fish once a month. Of course 
there ts a black market. 

It is at first surprising to hear the defeat of Japan called “‘the 
liberation’? and to see the way in which MacArthur and in fact 
all Americans are regarded as the hope of Japan. A colonel who 
came in with the first wave of our forces told me how they were 
cocked and primed for a battle royal — but the Japanese were on 
the beaches to help them unload! The answer of course is that the 
people knew that they were defeated. They realised how their own 
militarists had led the country over the precipice but the only reaction 
of which they were capable was to look for a new dictatorship — 
this time, Americans — to save them. They are very slow in realis- 
ing that the American army is not here to run the country. 


Re-launching the S.C.M. 


Half of the universities in Japan were destroyed at least partially 
Only “essential” departments (engineering, medicine, etc.) continu- 
ed during the war. Among the professors remaining are many of 
the old militarist régime ; the purge is by no means complete. One 
cannot discover what new educational plans are, because as yet 
there are none. The universities are now on a to months’ vacation, 
to conserve food but really because university education is emerging 
from chaos too. No one seems quite sure what the educational 
calendar will be for the neat six months! But professors with whom 
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I talked are sure that they must learn from democratic countries 
how to reorganise their education and that they must get books and 
teachers from abroad as quickly as possible. 

The Student Christian Movement was practically exterminated 
as the anti-religious, anti-international, military leadership took 
over the universities. Only two S.C.M. groups were able to survive. 
In October, students from these two groups, on their own initiative 
called a conference to re-launch a real S.C.M. The Y.M.C.A. 
Y.W.C.A. and church leaders were invited in but the students 
were in charge. I met with them yesterday. They were full of 
questions, “What kinds of S.C.M.s are there in other countries ?”’ 
“What are their objectives ?’ “What are the things they do ?”’ 
“What questions are they interested in ?” “What changes in their 
work since the war ?’ “Are they a part of the Church ?” “Are they 
a part of the Y.M.C.A. ?-or Y.W.C.A, ?”? “What kind of leadership 
do they have ?”’ “‘Are there any other people than students in their 
Movements ?”’ “What is their function in relation to students ?”, 
‘How are other S.C.M.s organised 2”? And that is not the whole 
list! I gladly gave up two other pre-arranged engagements in 
order to stay with them and when I finally had to leave they stayed 
on to continue the discussion among themselves. 

But now it ts nearly time to fly again. I would like to stay 
longer. But when I see all the restrictions on any civilian visiting 
Japan, I suppose I should be grateful that I have been permitted 
to come at all.. I have again succeeded in slipping in under the 
wire before policies have been fixed! I am glad I was able to come 
because I believe it has been a visit of deep spiritual significance 
and encouragement to our friends here. Mr. Saito and Mr. Naga- 
matsu came down for a last “Thank you’’ this morning and Miss 
Hikaru sent me a note saying, “Though I know there has been not 
a moment when our spiritual tie has been broken during the long 
years of silence, tt is indeed great joy and surprise to have you here... 
In the name of Christ guide us again in the path of real Christian 
fellowship and service.’ 
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Destruction and self-help in Manila 


Nine thousand feet up, 200 miles per hour over the Pacific on 


the last hop, 2,397 miles from Hawa to San Francisco, a twelve 
hour flight with the four motors of this great C-54 purring along 
monstrously, I left Manila at 9.30 Wednesday night after a week 
there. The Pacific is a wide old lake even by air. We have gone 
through the bumps of a storm cloud but now we are up higher where 
the moon is shining. There are 27 of us aboard plus the six men 
crew and again I amxthe only civilian — the “best dressed man’’ 
they call me — for all of them long to shed their khaki. 

Manila is a sorry sight. I lived in army barracks behind the 
nurses’ buildings of the Philippine General Hospital and in the 
very midst of the University of the Philippines. Everything in 
that area is blasted and burned and full of holes from shell and 
rifle fire. The shell and rifle fire was American, the demolition 
and fire was Japanese, as they were forced to withdraw. But the 
universities are beginning again — though with about one half 
of their former students and with no books or laboratories. Prices 
are terrible; one pre-war book costs $15 to $25, a pair of shoes $25. 
When I met the students and they got the point of my visit as a 
World Student Relief Secretary, there was a decision to form 
“Philippine’s Student Welfare Association’? — all Philippine 
membership ! — to start a centre in a devastated building (not a 
hut from the army!) and to call a secretary. They will put on 
their own campaign for funds! I told them W.S.R. would give them 
$200 per month for 5 months to help them get started — ( also some 
books). I left $200 for the first month. Now I am praying some- 
thing will happen. 

Now we are four hours from San ie rancisco and lights are going 
out. I must spread my blanket on the floor and join my pals. 


A. Rozranp Extiort. 
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Over the frontier 


In the long dark years of the war I had sometimes wondered 
what my feelings would be when — if ever — I found myself once 
again standing on German soil. When the moment actually came 
it was curiously unexciting. We had taken a hasty supper in 
Kreuzlingen, a little town which, if history had been different, 
would have been merely a suburb of Constance. But Kreuzlingen 
happens to be in Switzerland and Constance is in Germany. <As 
we motored toward the frontier, down the trim Swiss street, well-lit 
though almost empty of people on this cold January Sunday night, 
my companion, Stewart Herman, said to me, “Take a good look 
at that, you’ll not see anything like it for some time’. But almost 
before I could reply we had reached the barrier, and all thoughts 
of the strange destinies of history were expelled by the tiresome 
exercise of ‘‘getting through the customs’. And when the heavy 
wooden gate swung open and we passed at last into Germany it 
was only to find ourselves deeply bogged in a debate about visas 
and permits, a debate which did not end in our favour till we had 
been sent off under escort to visit two offices of the French military 
authorities, of which the first displayed no spark of interest in us 
whatever and the second regarded our papers as so obviously in 
order that they were a little puzzled why anyone should have bothered 
to send us to them! However they politely stamped our permits 
and we were free to proceed — to still another office, where we were 
informed that there was no accommodation available in Constance 
that night. We pled for mercy, and eventually a room was found 
for us in the Transit Hotel, where we were glad to dump down our 
bags more or less two hours after we had crossed the frontier. This 
was all a most excellent and necessary «training for travel in Ger- 
many, but it had left little opportunity for observing the sur- 
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roundings. As the car threaded its way through the thickening fog 
I had had only a fleeting impression of buildings that seemed 
completely undamaged and of many figures hurrying to and fro 
in the streets. It was not till later that I remembered the deserted 
streets of Kreuzlingen and understood what the contrast meant. 
Every town in Germany which has escaped destruction is full of 
refugees; people are everywhere, in what ought to be quiet sub- 
urban alleys as well as in the main thoroughfares, and at all hours, 
till the curfew sends them huddling together in their overcrowded 
houses. The chance to be alone is a forgotten luxury. 


A tourist’s day — and its end 
a 


Our next day was almost pure tourist travel. Over ice-bound 
roads we climbed above the fog into the Bavarian hills to find a 
sky of Alpine blue and the sun shining brilliantly on a patterned 
landscape of glistening snowfields and dark pine woods. To the 
south we had glimpses every now and then of the magnificent range 
of the Austrian Alps, beyond which lie Italy and the Mediterranean 
world. To the north we could see the rolling Bavarian plain across 
which go the roads that lead to the cities that were once the glory 
of the old German Reich. In this lovely upland country, unscathed 
by war, poised between two European worlds, I should have liked 
to linger and dream of the past. But as the road descended and 
the towns grew bigger and shabbier and the military traffic roared 
past us in an ever-increasing stream, the mood of nostalgia vanished. 
In the early evening we came to Landsberg on the Leck where, less 
than twenty-five years before, Adolf Hitler, a state prisoner in the 
fortress, began writing his book Mein Kampf. An hour or so 
later we entered Munich, and not even the darkness and the dim 
street lights could hide what that Kampf, so proudly claimed as 
his own, had in the end cost his people. 

Later in my journey I was to see many ruined towns and cities, 
Frankfurt, Hanover, Miinster, Stuttgart and — most terrible of 
all — Cassel. There is little to add to what others have written 
about them. At first you are overcome by the extent of the destruction. 
Then you recover a little and begin to notice how much is still 
standing, and how much could be repaired and made to look normal 
again when the rubble has been cleared away. But in the end you 
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_ give up the pitiful attempt to persuade yourself that this is anything 


less than an irreparable disaster. New cities may some day arise 
bearing the old names, they may even arise more quickly than at 
present seems possible; but they will be different cities, expressing 
the ideals and doctrines of a new age — the age of the “common 
man’ perhaps, or should it be of the ‘“‘masses”’ ? Who can yet. be 
certain that they will be nobler than the old ? 

As you walk along the devastated streets you see many things 
to remind you of man’s amazing power of making the best of 
his circumstances. In a building whose interior looks a twisted 
mass of wreckage there is light showing in two third-floor windows. 
How do the people get up there and down again ? In an area, 
utterly blasted, an iron pipe is sticking up through the mounds 
of rubble, and smoke is coming out of it. Someone is living in a 
cellar, and has lit a fire to keep himself warm. A mother is taking 
her little girl for a walk through the streets of Cassel. Short of 
famine and plague, human life will go on. 


To Frankfurt and beyond. 


In the railway station at Munich where we waited for a night 
train I first saw the crowds of human beings who travel ceaselessly 
trom place to place in Germany, laden with the bulging packs and 
bundles that contain all they possess. Families on the move, old 
women, mothers, children, not so many men — where were they 
coming from ? where were they going to ? The train was two hours 
late. Shortly before its arrival loud-speakers announced that it was 
jull, intending travellers would please go to platform six where 
another train would leave at five in the morning. No one of the 
hundreds of people on our platform moved. The train steamed in. 
Perhaps they all found a place on it somehow. We ourselves were 
assigned a seat in a compartment reserved for Allied personnel, and 
managed to snatch a little sleep. But the military police in charge 
of the train seemed to keep changing during the night and several 
times we were peremptorily challenged as to what we civilians were 
doing there. I found that my pride was hurt at having been mis- 
taken for a German; and then I realised how utterly inadequate 
my own spiritual resources were for the job I had come to do, how 
hopeless even to think of approaching it in my own strength. 
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At Frankfurt I said goodbye to Stewart Herman; without his 


expert help I should never have got so far in so short a time. But 


now there were my friends Bob and Esther Frank of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to guide me through two wearisome days of office- 
crawling. I soon learned that the civilian visitor to Germany can 
do nothing that he has not carefully cleared beforehand with the 
appropriate authority. So I accumulated papers — to allow me 


to eat, to sleep, to travel in the American zone, to travel in the 
British zone. And when you have all the papers snugly in your 


pocket there is still the problem of using them. Trains are few 
and mostly slow, and where there are no trains you have to find 
a car going in the desired direction. You find the car, but it will 
be leaving from a place fifteen kilometres away ; you have to plan 
how to get there. It all needs patience, and the precious days are 
slipping past. But in the end you do arrive where you really want 
to go, as I arrived one afternoon in Marburg to begin the real 
work I had come for. 


The Federation alive 


In Geneva we had had news of the group of student-pastors 
who were now carrying on the work of the old German Student 
Christian Movement (D.C.S.V.) in the universities. What a joy 
it was to meet Pastor Koschorke and to know immediately that 
the bond of Federation fellowship in Christ had not been broken! 
And what Koschorke said that day in Marburg was repeated to 
me afterwards by Pastor Wischmann in Gottingen, by Eberhard 
Miiller in Stuttgart and by Hanns Lilje in Hanover. Hanns Lilje, 
now assistant bishop of Hanover and one of the members of the 
Council of the German Church, summed it up when, as I left him 
after a three-hour conversation, he gave me this message: “Tell 
them at Geneva that the Federation ts the greatest thing we have 
here. It is on the people trained in the Federation that we can 
rely.” Wherever I went I found it was true — the Federation had 
been as great a reality for the German movement during the war 
as it had been for us. The warmth of the welcome I received from 
old friends was very moving; but what was particularly striking 
and encouraging was to find how much importance.is attached to 
membership of the Federation by others, who through circumstances 
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movements. The connection with the Federation is a sine qua non 
of their work. They are full of gratitude for the fact that after this 
war relationships between the Christians of the outside world and 
the Christians of Germany have been reestablished far more quickly 


than after 1918. Naturally in their work among the present genera- 


tion of students who know nothing of the real life and experience 
of other nations they will have need of much wisdom and tact in 


explaining what the Federation is and what it means. As Wisch- — 
mann said to me, “In all our work we need a great deal of patience — 


and a great deal of love’’. It is in this spirit that they are applying 
themselves to the superhuman task ahead. 

As I listened to Koschorke telling with passionate conviction 
and sincerity of the struggle of the Church under nazism, I began 
to understand many things that I had not seen clearly before: why 
many of our German friends can no longer think in terms of a 
movement that should be “‘independent’’ but only of one that is 
wholly inside and under the church’s authority — were they not 
driven to discover what a true scriptural church meant and to find 
it their one sure home in the storm ? Why the local student branch 
should be no longer a “‘society’”’ but a “‘congregation’’, exhibiting 
within the university the full life of preaching and sacrament, 
instruction and pastoral care which is the office of the church — 
how else, they feel, can the unfathomable needs of the German studenis 
of today be met. And not least why, having contested the right of 
a pagan state to interfere with the spiritual freedom of the church, 
they should now be suspicious of all secular authority, be it in the 
form of state or university or anything else. All these things became 
clearer to me, and if we are to understand what the German Move- 
ment is saying to the Federation we must take their point of view 
seriously. If we have questions we must put them, as I tried to 
do to Koschorke and others. With Eberhard Miiller, the former 
General Secretary of the D.C.S.V., I discussed what kind of help 
would be most useful now and how it could be given. I had already 
found the officers of the military government whom I had approached 
on this subject most understanding and sympathetic, so Eberhard 
and I could lay the first plans for the future with reasonable hope 
that they would prove practicable. 
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had not themselves had many, or any, direct contacts with other 
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German students in a shattered world 


In the background — and foreground — of all the talks and 
meetings I had was the tragic plight in which German students 
now find themselves. With my own eyes I could see much, and 
those with whom I spoke led me a little way into that need which 
is so deep and full of reserve. These young students belong to a 
generation that has been shattered inwardly and outwardly. They 
have been the victims of a system of lies and deceit that clothed 
itself in a glittering pseudo-idealism, and now that the glory has 
gone they are left with nothing on which to build their lives. The 
great majority of the men have been in the Wehrmacht, pushed 
hither and thither about Europe for six years. They are utterly 
weary and want only to be left alone. They are sensitive, as the 
soldiers of a defeated army always are, and cut off from every- 
one, even from the older generation of Germans who ‘‘stayed at 
home’’. Words like ‘‘democracy’’ and ‘‘freedom’’ mean little to them 
— they have been allowed to know nothing of the ways of life which 
these words imply. Politics, in the best and widest meaning of 
the word, has become repugnant to them and they will not find it 
easy to respond to any call to assume personal responsibility in 
the affairs of the community and the nation. They know that they 
are friendless among the peoples and they are tempted therefore to 
retire all the more into themselves, baffled and brooding. A fine 
young boy with whom I spoke — he had spent a year in Buchen- 
wald and had come out a real spiritual leader of men — said to 
me, “You cannot realise the passivity of the great mass of our 
students’. And as I sat among them at a University lecture or 
with a small group of “‘enquirers’’ in a pastor’s house or watched 
their faces as I spoke to them at a meeting I realised that these 
students were different from any group of students I had ever met. 
There was nothing care-free about them, no eagerness : they had 
seen too much and heard too much to believe anything easily. 

And yet they long for something. They long for solid knowledge 
that ts not propaganda, and considering all the physical handicaps 
against which they have to struggle they are amazingly diligent in 
attendance at lectures and seminars. This desire to learn is unfortun- 
ately in serious danger of being frustrated owing to the lack of 
equipment and materials in the universities, above all in the scientific 
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faculties. I am sure the authorities were right in deciding to open 
the universities as soon as possible, and the officers of the educational 
branches of the military governments are doing a noble job, for 
which they get litile thanks anywhere. But unless the cry for books, 
pencils, paper, laboratory equipment, etc. is answered a sense of 
frustration is bound to increase rapidly. 

And even when they cannot express it they long too for a new 
faith in life. It is a hopeful sign that great numbers of them are 
not giving way to the despair and nihilism which is their special 
temptation. For the overwhelming majority national-socialism is 
dead and discredited, but nationalist feeling remains strong. In 
itself this may not sound very reassuring, but there are further 
signs that many, aware of their spiritual emptiness are searching 
for some enduring reality on which to build their lives. Those 
who are approaching the Christian faith for the first time come 
shyly, tentatively and with many reservations. But they come to 
find out above all about Christ. We should expect no great influx 
into the church of this young generation in Germany, but doors 
are now open that were not open before, and some will find the 
way through. 


An address by Pastor Nieméller 


The question of Germany’s guilt is a burning one — perhaps 
the only burning one — among the students. When I was in 
Géttingen Pastor Nieméller came to speak at a meeting arranged 
by the student movement on this subject. More than half-an-hour 
before the time due to begin the spacious Jacobt Church was full : 
there must have been at least fifteen hundred people present, the 
great majority of them students, and hundreds more were at an 
overflow meeting. For an hour and a half we listened as this 
German who knows so well what it means to love his fatherland 
and to be proud of its traditions spoke of Germany’s guilt before 
God — and of his own guilt. He traced the causes of Germany’s 
downfall, the loss of the old sense of personal responsibility to God 
for one’s acts, the following of comfort rather than conscience and 
the demonic attempt of national-socialism to substitute an all- 
powerful general sill for the will of the individual. Now only two 
courses are open to the German people, either to deny value in 
everything, or to return to God, which means repentance. That is 
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why the German Church, calling its people back to God, has put 
repentance in the forefront of its message, and why it speaks of 
‘Guilt’. He spoke of the Jews, of the concentration camps and 
what he himself had seen and learned there, of why a German cannot 
today call attention to the misdeeds of others, and of those Christians 
who would excuse themselves of all responsibility for the crimes 
of the Nazis. “Did we of the evangelical church protest against 
what was being done? I knew, even in 1933, that there were 
concentration camps. I did not protest. If all the evangelical 
pastors and congregations had spoken then, there might have been 
thousands more in the concentration camps, but perhaps also God 
might have spared the world the sacrifice of the millions. On the 
Day of Judgement God can say, ‘Who is responsible ? Hitler ? the 
S.S. men? Yes. But you also, you good Confessional Church 
people’.’” He expounded the Stuttgart declaration of guilt made 
last October by the Evangelical Church, what it meant and what 
it did not mean. And always he came back to his main theme — 
only through Christian repentance can the German people find its 
way toa new future. The students listened with the greatest attention, 
all the more impressive that hundreds of them had to stand for about 
two-and-a-half hours tn all. I noticed that when any reference was 
made to the Jews and the concentration camps there was a very 
great stillness among the audience. But when questions were called 
fer, and they came thick and fast, I realised how hard it is going 
to be for a generation schooled in false ideals of national honour 
to bow the knee in true humility before the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
German Church has set itself the hardest task that any church can 
face. It will greatly need our prayers. As I walked back to my 
hotel I thought of this task, and how it is the task of all the churches. 
Pastor Nieméller had spoken also to me and to my people. 


Meeting an old friend 


When I was in Géttingen I heard to my delight that my old 
friend, Jakob Kébberling, a former leader in the D.C.S.V., was 
now a doctor in a little town through which I had to pass on the 
next stage of the journey. Jakob and I had first met in the queue 
outside the office tent at Swanwick. We had been together in an 
odd assortment of places — in the Perthshire highlands, in the 
museums of Berlin, tn the church of Stratford-on-Avon, playing 
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truant for an afternoon from the Birmingham Quadrennial. Then 


came the war, and silence. The last news I had was that he was 
in East Prussia. I had often wondered . . . anxiously. How 
many Federation friendships must have run a similar course! 


Now, on a Sunday morning, I found him again, in a little Baptist 


Chapel down a side street, where the service was just over and the 
children in the Sunday School were singing their first hymn. It 
was the right place to find him, the place I should have expected, 
in the midst of a local congregation. We had not long time for 
talk but very simply he told me a litile of what it had meant to be 
a Christian doctor in nazi Germany, of the day, for example, when 
a stranger in an unknown uniform came in to hear the lecture he 
was delivering against the nazt practice of ‘painless death for the 
unfit’ and how he had finished his lecture expecting immediately 
to be arrested. But the stranger turned out to be a Christian! He 
told me also of present difficulties, and I began to understand the 
burden that a doctor has to carry when he must watch a patient 
die whose life he could easily save with a few necessary but unob- 
tainable drugs. It was a sober talk, but I went on my way greatly 
cheered for I had found my friend and I knew that the future was 
brighter because he had been spared. 


The frontier again 


And so, after three weeks of travel, I came to the last German 
station before Bale. I had to leave the train there and cross the 
frontier. on foot. As I walked along the road, still in Germany, 
I caught sight in the distance of the spires of Bale cathedral. Over 
there was the free world, so different from the world I was leaving 
with its physical need and spiritual misery; and between the two 
only a simple barrier across the road. This time I had no difficulties 
and in a matter of minutes I was in Switzerland. But no passports 
with the right stamps in them are going to open the spiritual barriers 
which separate the German people from the rest of the world, no 
military permits can ever allow a new unity to bind together the 
suffering peoples of Europe. Only a common faith in Him who 
“hath made both one and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us’ can be the ground of our hope. That faith 
is alive in Germany, so even now there is hope. Laus Deo. 


Eric M. Duncan. 
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A Chinese Student Summer Service Trip 


We went by boat to Taihochen, a lively market town of 
about twenty thousand inhabitants, carrying our bedding and a 
few other personal belongings, a gramophone with records, and 
masses of pictures, posters, health pamphlets, and religious 
tracts. The members of the Friends Meeting in Taihochen had 
prepared sleeping quarters for us in the Meeting House, and also 
kitchen space, and we arrived tired and hungry in the late evening 
to find the stage all set for an elaborate welcome meeting, which 
we attended without having had time for a wash or change of 
clothes. Afterwards we learned that it had pained the church 
members to see us four women take our places on the platform in 
trousers “just like men’’. Why this shocks them so I always fail 
to understand, as the common dress for the country women is 
still the long, loose tunic and trousers, though not our slacks 
style, but much wider, three quarter length, almost giving the 
effect of a skirt. 

We went into conference with the local leaders about how 
to set to work and were advised to concentrate on the country 
-work rather than on activities in the town. We were asked to 
take charge. of the two church services held on Sundays, and 
also the Sunday School for children and a midweek women’s 
meeting, and we began the very next day with a very full Sunday 
indeed. All through the four weeks a programme was kept up 
there, all centred round the Meeting House, of children’s activities, 
reading classes, women’s meetings, Bible discussions, worship 
programmes where singing and music (gramophone) played a 
large part, and distribution of medicines. Health talks and 
evangelistic talks were given in the streets, especially on market 
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days, and literature distributed. Street meetings always attract 
the crowds who never miss a chance of fun and bustle. But 
these meetings were thought of as propaganda, with the hope 
that some of the listeners would afterwards find their way to the 
Meeting House where quiet talks were possible. And some did. 

‘The need was felt for something special to attract the young 
people and a special Youth Day was held which was attended by 
about forty young people, mostly shop assistants and appren- 
tices. It was an all day programme, beginning with an orientation 
talk on “what a Christian believes’, going on to a discussion, 
“What are we living for ?”’ followed by singing and games, and 
later a talk on ‘““What Jesus lived for’’. The programme ended 
in a kitchen session when everyone helped in the preparation of 
the evening meal. 


Every Kind of Service 


Unfortunately I saw personally very little of the work carried 
on in the city as I led the country groups and was away most of 
the time, and, when I was back in Taihochen between trips, 
there was much to do: selecting a new team and preparing for 
the next trip, washing clothes, and resting some. We got little 
rest in our country trips. We walked everywhere, mostly over 
mountain trails, and when we reached our destination we were 
on the go from dawn until late at night. In four places we stayed 
three days or more, but we made several one-day stops in villages 
en route. Usually three or four of us went. It being vacation 
time we were usually allowed to use the local school. Our pro- 
gramme was the same in every place, with slight adjustments 
to local needs. In the mornings we would have children’s meet- 
ings, evangelistic talks, talks on ‘“‘good citizenship” or ‘common 
sense hygiene” and we would show pictures with suggestions for 
improvements in nutrition, care of babies, home sanitary arrange- 
ments, and how to remake the public latrines. In the afternoons 
we would go visiting the homes, carrying again our message of 
a New Life, and what the Christian life means also in the better- 
ing of social conditions, health standards and common know- 
ledge. If one family member over twelve could read we left 
literature. In every house we left a sheet telling in pictures what 
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to do about boiling drinking water, peeling fruit, covering food 


from flies, etc. 
At four o’clock we would open our ‘clinic’. Often as many 


as fifty or more people, young, old, men and women, would be | 


waiting when we got home from our visiting. Dealing with them 
required organisation and firmness. One person would interview 
each patient, find out what the trouble was and decide whether 
or not it was something that we could do anything about. If it 
was, he was given a paper slip with a number and told to take 
his place in the queue. It required one or two of us to keep this 
queue in order, but we found singing and pictures helpful to this 
end. The person with the medicine box would give out what 
was needed, not always what the patient asked for. Our dis- 
penser explained carefully the use of the medicine, and as the 
patient went out he was required to repeat this information to 
the door keeper to make sure he had got it right. Skin diseases, 
intestinal parasites, trachoma and malnutrition were the main 
ailments. We washed a lot of sores and put on sulphur ointment, 
and we gave out santonin. We had eyedrops, too. But we had 
no medicine for malnutrition. It cut you to the heart to see 
those thin, weak bodies, especially women and little children, it 
seemed, to whom a little extra food of the right kind would have 
meant strength and energy. In the evening we would preach 
again, and there were always a fair number from the families 
we had visited in the afternoon. In every place we were asked 
to stay a little longer and I believe it was mostly sincere and not 
just politeness. 

In Yu Lung Tsen, Pearly Dragon Town, our headquarters 
during last year trip, we stayed the longest, five whole days, as 
they asked us to conduct a training school for country women on 
the same lines as last year’s. We had not brought the right kind 
of material for this kind of undertaking, but started in never- 
theless, and because we felt so unprepared and unequal to it 
we did a lot of work on it and felt that we had a very useful 
time. About thirty country women attended, all members of 
the small, very keen Friends Meeting there. Some brought in 
their pu-kai and slept on the benches at night, others walked in 
every morning. Each member brought a little rice or a couple 
of turnips or a little salted cabbage to contribute to the common 
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meal. Two of the leading local men-members helped with classes 


and the daily schedule was decided on by the Meeting. It included 
Old Testament stories, New Testament stories, the Lord’s prayer, 
The Ten Commandments, health instruction, homemaking, sing- 
ing and games, and put no great strain on the intellectual faculty 


of the teachers. It was priceless to hear one of the boys lecturing _ 


with fire and conviction on “The Responsibilities of Mother- 
hood’?! The scholars said that the course was very demanding 


and strenuous (I never can remember the Ten Commandments 


in the right order myself !) but I believe that for that reason they 
felt they had had their money’s worth. They all had to pay a 
registration fee which went to pay for expenses. Then they asked 
us to have a training school on a more advanced line for the 
men, but we had to follow our schedule and move on to the 
next place. So they decided to have three days of Bible study 
on their own, using what commentaries and literature they had 
and sharing their experience in the struggle to live a Christian 
life in the midst of non-Christian surroundings. They were very 
keen, an outstanding example of a group growing in the faith 
without paid leadership to help them on. / 


The need for a motive 


In evaluating this summer’s “service” project’ I find myself 
much less pleased with the results than was the case last year. 
This may in part be due to added experience and knowing more 
how things should be done, but I also think that the team, 
as a team, was not of so high quality as last year’s and we 
made some basic mistakes which handicapped us from the begin- 


ning. The biggest of these was that we accepted non-Christian — 


students as members of the team. It was an experiment, and I 
think it failed. It just is not enough to be “interested in Christian- 
ity’’, and you can’t expect people who do not understand the 
implications of Christian living to make a real contribution to 
a distinctly Christian undertaking. We called this a “summer 
service project’, and we put the emphasis on the middle word. 
The period of service is comparatively short, a few weeks, but it 
is strenuous while it lasts and demands the best from each. The 
long marches over mountain trails in the scorching sun, when 
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your few belongings felt like so many big stones weighing on 
your back, living in the simplest way possible as far as food, 
washing facilities and sleeping quarters are concerned, in order 
that you may at the end of the journey stand in a farm yard 
or in a market place and preach the Christian gospel, play hide- 
and-seek with a crowd of naked kids and put ointment on a lot 
of filthy sores — it doesn’t make sense if you have no motive 
behind it. One student pinned up above the table which was 
his bed at night : “Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel’. 
That makes sense. There is a motive there. But if that is lacking 
the thing is almost bound to fail. The words ‘‘service’’ and ‘‘duty”’ 
are thrown about a good deal in student circles these days, but 
few understand what it means in the Christian sense of the 
word, and I found these ‘“‘interested’’ rather a drag on the rest of 
the group. They complained about the discomforts and were 
lacking in team spirit, were not willing to give up personal wishes 
for the sake of the group and were easily offended when these 
things were pointed out to them. On the bright side there is 
the fact that the Christians showed up the better because of 
it. I tend to become impatient with them, but I have been 
very thankful for the unselfish, cheerful spirit with which they 
have worked. 
Jouanne MApseEn. 


A Canadian Work Camp Experience 


“Where is the best place to board in Welland ?” I asked. 
My future boss replied : ““Well, there is a staff house near ‘United 
Steels’ and then there is another staff house run by a bunch of 
students like yourself over behind Atlas Steel. Perhaps you can 
get in there — one of them works in the lab. T’ll call him in.” 

One minute later I was gazing upon the unique Vince Goring, 
whose slow-moving voice was saying, ““We’re a bunch of around 
30 students who are living co-operatively at the Atlas Staff 
House. We are sponsored by the S.C.M. and the Canadian 
Work Camp Committee. Our director is Lex Miller, who visited 
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Canadian universities this spring. We are about five minutes’ 
walk from the nearest bus stop. We each pay $ 8.50 a week 
board, and we wash our own dishes, cut the firewood and keep 
the place clean by our own hard labour. We have a student 
dietitian who does the cooking, and we have a worship service 
every evening. If you think that you would like to join us, 
[ll put your name before the group to see whether you are 
accepted.” That was all I knew about the Student-in- Industry 
Camp when I went to live there. 

This little drama took place in the lab office of the Electro- 
Metallurgical Company of Canada in Welland. I had just come 
from Niagara Falls, where I had been laid off by the Welland 
Chemical Works after working for them two whole days. 

But let me begin at the beginning. I am Frank Haley, from’ 
St. Stephen’s, New Brunswick. I am about to enter my fourth 
year in Chemical Engineering at Acadia University. This summer 
I had planned to work for the Welland Chemical Works, but 
as they had a contract cancelled shortly after V.E. Day they 
wired me not to come. The wire arrived two hours after I had 
left the university, so I arrived in Niagara Falls without a job. 
However, the Welland Chemical Works offered to take me on 
until I found another job. I worked only two days when I found 
one in Welland. 

Returning to Niagara Falls to get my baggage, I was overjoyed 
at the fortune of getting both a good job and a place to board. 
What I was expecting to find at the house (if I were accepted) 
was a group of serious-minded students who haphazardly ran 
their own affairs, and who would be mainly from one university, 
knowing each other before they came. I did not realize that 
Lex Miller was not a student. In fact, I did not remember 
hearing his name mentioned before. The next day I returned to 
Welland to find that I had been accepted as long as I realized 
that the group had a strong belief in God. Vince directed me to 
the staff house. 

As soon as I entered the door I was greeted by Lex, who 
showed me the layout, my bed and where to put my clothes. 
It dawned on me later in the day that he was not just an older 
student, but a representative of the 5.C.M. and was here as 
full-time director. 
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When I came to the camp I was but a nominal Christian. 
I belonged to the Baptist Church and had been in Young People’s 
groups, but I had taken no interest in the S.C.M. at the university. 
I was even beginning to doubt whether there was a God, and 
entertained the thought that animal and vegetable life was just 
a freak of nature which happened through coincidence. True, 
I did not drink nor swear, but that was due to my upbringing 
and social relationships. If I did someone a good turn, it was 
mainly in the hope that I would have that person as my friend, 
and that he might return the deed. It was not done from an 
unselfish motive. 

But as the weeks rolled by, the many talks with Lex, our 
discussions on Christian Theology and Christian principles, our 
evening worship services, private discussions and outside reading 
began to change my outlook on life and gave me an entirely 
different understanding as to why we are in this world and what 
we should do about it. I now believe definitely in God, and that 
the purpose in life is not to help ourselves, but to help others. 
Happiness in life does not come from worldly pleasures, but in 
the thought that we have given and still can give a hand to 
our fellow man, whether in Welland, at college or in Africa ; 
whether he be Jew, Japanese or Negro. 

Perhaps you wonder what effect this has had on my outside 
actions. It has made the selection of a life occupation much 
easier. It has given me a more definite purpose in life. I am going 
back to college with the thought of doing for the 5.C.M. all that 
I am able, because I feel that the S.C.M. at Acadia is lacking 
a program which will bring in a large representation of the 
Campus. For instance, it failed to interest me in its meetings. 
What we need most, I feel, are discussion periods led by broad- 
minded leaders. 

When I leave this camp, I shall be leaving the most enlighten- 
ing and enjoyable period of my life. But I hope that this is not 
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the end, just the beginning. 


Frank Hatey, 4th year, Chemical Engineering, 
Acadia University. 
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A Catholic Opinion of the Federation 


A Catholic Association whose avowed aim is that of bringing 
together the different Churches which to-day are separated in 


common intercession for Christian unity, has published in a 


series of four papers under the general title Pages documentaires 
sur lunité chrétienne an address given by Mademoiselle S. Mon- 
nier in February 1943, on the occasion of the Day of Prayer 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation. Mlle Monnier 
was at one time a member of the French Student Christian 
Movement, but since then has been converted to Catholicism.| 
These papers published in Lyons are worth quoting as:a witness} 
to the loyalty and sincere desire for co-operation shown by many 
Catholic groups towards the W.S.C.F. 

The actual text of the address is preceded by an introduction 
which explains the occasion and indicates its value for Catholics. 
We have thought it desirable to quote some extracts from this 
introduction : ~ ; 


“Individual conversions cannot solve the problem of a divided — 


Christendom. The solution can only be found in the spiritual 
maturing of all the Christian Confessions including Catholicism. 
The problem will not be solved by “corporate reunions”, as 
our Anglican brothers rightly point out, and with them an 
increasing number of Catholics. For this great gift we are not-. 
yet ready, on any level, not one of us. Prayer alone can achieve it. _ 
This address also sets a duty before us. We must enter into God’s © 
way. On this third Sunday of February we must remember 
that our Protestant brothers are praying for a great work which 
has been accomplished among them by the Holy Spirit. Let 
us remember this date every year. On this day let us pray 


‘fervently for the W.S.C.F., and for the sanctification of its 


members. Let us pray that the W.S.C.F. may always more and 
more fully pursue, by its own teachableness and by grace, the 
great task of “making Christ King’. Let us pray that each 
generation of students, both Catholic and Protestant, may ask 
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- themselves more searchingly the great question of the Eternal : 
. “What are you doing to heal the broken body of Christ ?” 

. The address is called: The W.S.C.F. and its ecumenical task. 
After referring briefly to the origins and essential principles of 
the W.S.C.F., and sketching its organisation as well as that of 
the different constituent Movements, Mlle Monnier sets herself 
to show how the W.S.C.F. has been and has remained a pri- 
vileged place for international meetings and for intellectual and 
spiritual exchange. Then she reaches the fringe of her subject, 
namely, the general ideas and the effective role of the W.S.C.F. 
in ecumenical work. She takes as the essential basis of her task . 
the brochure by Mlle Suzanne de Dietrich entitled The Ecumenical 
task of the W.S.C.F. Many passages from this publication are 
quoted objectively and with attention to detail. It 1s worth 
while setting forth in extenso the conclusions of Mlle Monnier : 

“T should, however, like to ask two questions which I shall 
scarcely attempt to answer, but rather leave to each one of you 
to answer for himself better than I can do. What are we to 
think, as Catholics, of this ecumenical task of the W.S.C.F. ? 
What are we to do on our side ? 

“Tt is clear that while-the W.S.C.F. confesses its faith in the 
Church, it remains silent or expresses its incompetence on many 
points which to us would seem: essential. We could neither 
adhere to its groupings, nor yet approve of its interconfessional 
position. We realize that we are (by the grace of God and without 
any reason for pride on our own part) better instructed and 
with a clearer vision regarding the Church of Christ and its 
visible unity. But once we have said this, let us think not so 
much of the light still lacking to the W.S.C.F. but rather of 
that which it has already received and the loyalty with which it 
has followed that light. We must then admit that we cannot 
withhold our admiration. 

“For my own part I confess that it is a continual subject for 
thanksgiving. I may be mistaken, but I have the conviction, 
and my conviction is full of hope, that the W.S.C.F. is an in-* 
strument in God’s hand to prepare from afar for true unity. I 
believe that the Catholic church may well, on this subject of 
the W.S.C.F., take again to heart the word of Christ: “He 
that is not against Me is for Me”. From the moment that the 
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W.S.C.F. desires unity “as Christ desires it and by His means”, | 


from the moment it desires unity in truth, it is in agreement | 


with the Catholic church and is pursuing the same object. 

“What we must see in the W.S.C.F. (as in the whole Ecu- 
menical Movement) is not its present position but its consecra- 
tion and its obedience to Christ. Do we know where this, loyalty 
will lead it ? We do know it, our faith can tell us. We know 
the goal, it is the way to it of which we are ignorant. Let us see 
that we do not compromise nor check by our light criticisms a 
movement which God himself is guiding and leading with 
patience towards the full light. 

“And what are we to do ? . 

“First of all: let us pray, commit the Federation to the 
hands of its Lord and Saviour. May He Himself guide it since it 
belongs to Him. 

“Further: let us be attentive, keep in touch with what the 
Federation does, not in a spirit of distrustful criticism, but with 
a truly brotherly concern, trembling if we see it go astray, feel- 
ing ourselves to be to some extent responsible for it to God. 

“Let us pray, be attentive, and finally work. Let the example 
of the Federation be an example to us. The document which I 
have just studied and here quoted, is the witness of thirty years 
of work and study, of research and prayer, and not only of two 
or three witnesses, but of a group of people who are scattered 
through the world. Could we find a parallel document on the 
Catholic side ? 

“There is something here to humiliate us and make us think. | 
Must we also not make an effort to think of our ecumenical task 


in harmony with the teaching and guidance of our Church ? / 


Have our Catholic students and universities as keen or as deep 
a concern for unity as have the brothers from whom they are 
separated ? With certain exceptions, I think not. And yet, 
when they look at the Federation, their responsibility is great 
and they have a task to perform. The place of our students is 
not, I repeat, within the Federation ; but within the framework 
of our Catholic associations they do have a parallel effort to 
make. It is important that their counsellors (professors and 
chaplains) and their directors should take heed. Let us each 
think of it on our own part and in relation to our responsibilities. 
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“Let this ion. be the conetasion of our Meccan cee are 
es the thoughts and achievements of our Christian” brothers... as 
for us, what are we doing ?”” 

Perhaps this pamphlet is the sign of a new oifare on the part 
of the Catholics to understand the work which we feel called 
upon to accomplish; perhaps it reveals a new possibility of 


_ living contacts between members of the different Christian — 
_ confessions, contacts which without blinding us to the’ terrible 


difficulties that separate us, may bring us, by the Grace of God 
and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to listen together in a 
common humility to the teaching of the Word of God ; in this 
‘way, with our faith strengthened and increased, we may walk 
pe _ together along the road of sanctification. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The problem of Natural Law 


Narurat Law. A CuristiAN RECONSIDERATION. Edited by A. R. 
Vidler and W. A. Whitehouse. Student Christian Movement 
Press, 2s. 


This tiny booklet is the result of team work, the members 
of the group belonging to “an unusual variety of Christian con- 
fessions or traditions”. The concern of the group was to find 
out whether there was an ethical common basis on which Christ- 
ians belonging to different schools of thought, and non-Christ- 
ians, could unite for common action in the political and social 
sphere. The booklet is concerned with the foundations of a 
common ethos; a few applications are suggested, but only as 
illustrations of the further work to be done. 

The authors start from the assumption, which they nowhere 
try to prove, that the concept of “Natural Law’’ or “Law of 
Nature”’ still holds. They begin by a brief statement as to the 
classical meaning of these terms, which Christianity took over 
from the Greek philosophers and the Roman jurists. “True 
law’, says Cicero, “is right reason in agreement with nature ; 
it is of universal application, unchanging and everlasting...” 
God is the author of this law, its promulgator and its enforcing 
judge. Whosoever is disobedient is fleeing from himself and 
denying his human nature, and by reason of this very fact he 
will suffer the worst penalties. even if he escapes what is commonly 
called punishment. Our booklet accepts the following definition 
of the “Law of Nature’ (quoted from the N.E.D.): “The body 
of commandments which express the will of God with regard to 
the conduct of His intelligent creatures, as implanted by nature 
in the human mind, or as capable of being demonstrated by 
reason’. 
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This statement implies that there are two distinct sources 
of revelation by which we human beings can know the will of 
God : ‘“‘Nature’’, and “‘Reason”’ [capitals !], on the one hand, and 
the Word of God as fulfilled in Christ on the other. This is 
clearly the Thomistic view, with its distinction between nature 
and grace. The Protestant mind is reluctant to go the whole 
way with St. Thomas and is in search of a via media — which it 
does not seem yet to have found, perhaps because it does not 
exist ! — between the aristotelian concept of law and nature 
and the christocentric view which believes that there is one 
place only where we learn the truth about man and his calling, 
namely, Christ. 

The crux of the matter is really whether there is any means 
for man in his present state of sin to know with certainty by 
“nature” or ‘reason’? what is right and what is wrong ? Where 
is that ‘body of Commandments which express the will of God”’ 
to be found ? In fact, after having stated that such a body of 
\ commandments exists, our authors make no attempt to tell us 
jits content. One of them, at least, proves genuinely inconsistent 
and acknowledges that “it is no longer possible, as it used to be, 
to derive the conception of justice from human reason and morality 
alone, for to-day there are no universally accepted standards 
which give us an unequivocal answer to that question of what 
is reasonable, or good, or evil’ }. 

What does this mean ? That a law which was said to be 
universal and unchanging and acceptable for all “‘reasonable’’ men 
has suddenly ceased to function ? Or that civilisation has drifted 
into such a sub-human stage that after having freely submitted 
to the law of reason it now reverts to the law of the jungle ? 

This again raises two distinct problems: a) a theological 
problem, namely, whether there is a possibility of knowing the 
will of God on common matters.of human conduct and rela- 
tionships through reason alone, and whether there exists a 
“natural law’’ recognisable by men of good will, which rules this 
world ; 6) a practical problem, namely, whether it is of any use 
to speak in terms of “natural law’’ to people who are no longer 
in agreement as to its existence or as to its content ? 


1 Chap. VI. Spheres of application, p. 32. 
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History does not seem to us to prove that there has ever. 
been a “body of commandments”’ acknowledged by all mankind 
as having everlasting and absolute value. All we can say is that 
a given civilisation can only develop and maintain itself when 
certain common standards are agreed upon by general consent 
and enforced upon those who break the rules of the game. When 
. those who break the law become the majority, that civilisation 
collapses and makes place for another. Every civilisation has — 
its limitations and its views on man and society, and never 
attains, even in principle, standards of ‘right reason’’ acceptable 
for all time. Greece and Rome had a high conception of the 
rights of the free citizen, but these rights were denied to the 
slave. The Middle Ages had inherited from Rome and Christianity 
a belief in the dignity of man, yet they indulged in serfdom and 
burnt their witches with perfect peace of mind. 

Is not the concept of natural law a philosophical concept based 
on an abstract view of nature and of man? It presupposes 
“right reason’’ in a fallen world. Is not original sin a sin of the | 
mind as well as a sin of the will and heart ? 

The laws of nature we know and see at work are the laws 
of a creation which yearns for its deliverance, a creation where 
the cat plays with the mouse, and the spider spins the death 
for the fly. Nature is the battle-ground where those who are 
not fitted for the struggle have no chance of survival; and this 
applies to the human race. The nazis could perhaps rightly 
claim that they acted according to “nature’’ when they suppressed 
the incurable, the mentally ‘‘unfit’’. What more did they do 
than hasten the “natural’’ process of declining life ? They might 
even claim that such a suppression by gentle death (euthanasia) 
was a highly “reasonable”? performance. The Christian protest 
is dictated by considerations of a totally different kind : namely, 
that human life proceeds from God and belongs to God, and 
that the mentally and physically unfit are children of God, 
called like all others to fullness of life. Again, the communists 
sincerely believe that they are in conformity with the laws of 
history when they try to bring about a new order, and what they 
believe to be a better society, at the cost of individual rights 
which our western tradition believed to be inviolable. 

Therefore, whether ‘universally accepted standards’ ever 
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existed is open to question ; it is a patent fact that they do not 
exist to-day. It is the very absence of a common ethos which 
threatens our western civilisation (and is not the same disease 
spreading east ?) and makes it impossible to build up a sound 
world order. 
_ The question with which the authors of our booklet are 
really concerned is how we can restore this common ethos without 
which no national or world community can exist. Is it necessary, 
in order to achieve this, to fall back on the aristotelian or medieval 
concept of natural law ? Would it not be a more realistic approach 
: to find out which values are still held in common by those who 
believe in the dignity of man and are concerned with the welfare 
re of present-day society ? The basic assumption of our ethical 
7a beliefs may be, certainly are, different, but we can unite in common 
oy political or social action when essential values in which we all 
believe are at stake. 
This ad hoc cooperation of an empirical kind is not enough 
/ according to our authors (pp. 23 and 24). I am afraid it is all 
| we can attempt to do, as Christians if we take our starting point 
not in a philosophical concept of reason but in the living God who 
\vevealed Himself to us in Jesus Christ. Biblical ethics are not 
static but dynamic. There is no such thing in the Bible as an 
‘i ethical world-pattern really designed for all times. There is a 
living God who speaks to His children and opens to them ever 
new vistas in his creative justice and love, until in the fulness 
of time He reveals to us in Christ the true nature of our calling 
and the true nature of the community, of which we are a part. 
Starting from this central event of the incarnation we can think 
through its implications for all realms of human life. We also 
may look backward, and thankfully acknowledge the fact that 
there has been in men’s hearts, throughout the ages, a groping 
after this truth now revealed in its fulness, a longing for the 
“unknown God’’, a dim sense that certain laws of life are grounded 
in a Higher Will than our own, and cannot be broken without 
offence. Because this is so, an order created in. conformity with 
,jthe spirit of Christ will be truly human and acknowledged as 
| such by those non-Christians who stand for the same human 
values and grope after justice and truth, whatever their ethical 
‘jor philosophical presuppositions may be. 
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There is no universal law. “Vérité en deca des Pyrénées, . 


erreur au dela’’ said our wise Pascal. But there is a universal 


Christ, who is our all sufficient Wisdom, who alone can awaken | 


the dead bones of our civilisation to new life. We cannot erect 
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at His side a Goddess Reason for the common use of all men, _ 3. 


and keep Him for the enlightened few. He has been lifted up 


in order to draw all men unto Him. On us rests the heavy task 
of translating His commandments in terms of present everyday 
life and of demonstrating their meaning in the life of the commun- 


ity in such a way that the world may believe. 
5S. DE D. 


Recent Publications in Switzerland 

¥ 

The fact that Switzerland has remained an island of peace 
through the war years and has always had supplies of paper 
when all over Europe these supplies were lacking, has given 
publishers and bookshops an unprecedented opportunity. 

In the realm of Christian thought and action theologians and 
thinkers have made it their vital concern to supply the churches 
with fresh material answering the needs of the times. The Swiss 
Churches had previously relied a great deal on German and 
French publications ; now that these ceased to be available, and 
even to exist, new editions have come into being under the 
leadership of able groups of both churchmen and laymen. 

We shall not attempt in this brief review to deal with the 
numerous Catholic books published through these years, but we 
should mention Les Cahiers du Rhéne1, probably the most wide- 
spread edition in French-speaking Switzerland today. The editor, 
M. Albert Béguin, is a professor at the University of Basle and 
a well known critic; during the dark years when France was 
occupied he has made it his task to publish extracts from and 
comments on the works of some of the best Catholic authors of 
recent times (Péguy, Bloy, etc.) as well as essays, poems, and 
novels by contemporary writers, both French and Swiss. Most 
but not all of these writers are Catholics and their essays are 
centred on the spiritual issues of our times (Politique divine, Le 
Vrai Réalisme, Lecons athéniennes, Le Sort de 1 Homme, etc.). 

The Protestant publications of which we are going to speak 


1 Editions de la Baconniére, Neuchatel. 
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now are more limited in scope and cannot claim the same literary 
quality — with a few exceptions, one of them being Roland de 
Pury’s Journal de Cellule’. Two editions have been started 
recently by the firm of Delachaux et Niestlé (Neuchatel and 
Paris) ; L’ Actualité Protestante (Ed. E. Porret) is meant to help 
the average layman in his knowledge of the Bible and of present- 
day problems confronting the Church; let us mention among 
others R. de Pury’s commentary on I Peter, Pierres Vivantes, 
a simple and vivid testimony to what that epistle meant to, 
the writer as a living word from God while he was in jail; a 
study of the Lord’s Prayer, Notre Pére, and a series of sermons 
Présence de  Eternité by the same ; a translation of Pastor Lithi’s 
challenging set of sermons, on the book of Daniel, La Prophétie 
de Daniel et notre Temps ; Elijah’s story seen in the light of con- 
temporary events, La Puissance d’Elie, by the French novelist 
Roger Breuil. : 

The second edition is of a more theological character : Cahiers 
théologiques de l Actualité Protestante (Editor J.-J. von Allmen). 
Each of these Cahiers of 90 to 100 pages deals with one specific 
problem related to biblical research, dogmatics, Church discipline, 
etc., and they are written by well-known professors of theology, 
such as O. Cullmann, K. Barth, Ph. H. Menoud, F. J. Leenhardt, 
H. d’Espine, J. Courvoisier 2. 

Les Editions Labor, Geneva, have published during the war 
a number of books and booklets dealing with contemporary 
issues, such as the struggle of the Church in Germany and various 
occupied countries, and issued a collection of Christian biogra- 
phies (Les Vainqueurs). 

If we pass on to German Switzerland the epoch-making 
theological publication remains Karl Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
of which the fifth volume has recently appeared (III, First Part). 
The same author is the editor of a publication Theologische 
Studien, which appears two or three times a year and to which 
a number of theologians contribute ; 17 numbers have already 
appeared °. (Ey. Verlag, Zollikon, Zurich.) The two last ones 
are on the foundation of the missionary enterprise in Catholic 


1 Extracts from his Diary of a Prisoner have been translated in The 
Student World ; published in Switzerland by La Guilde du Livre, in France 
by les Editions Je Sers. 

* Ten Cahiers have already appeared; a yearly subscription entitles 
the subscriber to a reduction of 10 %. 

° This collection took the place of the former Theologische Existenz 
Heute published in Germany under the same leadership. 
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and Evangelical missionary science, and on the social message 
of the Church}. Another theological publication has recently 
been started under the leadership of prof. W. Eichrodt and 
prof. O. Cullmann: Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments. These studies deal with various theological 
problems discussed in the light of serious present-day biblical 
research. The two editors are well-known specialists in the 
realm of Old and New Testament Theology ?. 

Among Emil Brunner’s main books written since 1939 let us 
mention Der Mensch im Widerspruch (1941), Offenbarung und_ 
Vernunft (1941), Gerechtigkeit (1943) 3. Prof. Brunner has also 
written several more popular pamphlets on themes such as 
Der Kapitalismus als Problem der Kirche (1945), Die politische 
Verantwortung des Christen (1944), in the series Kirchliche Zeit- 
fragen. 

The problem of Church, Nation and State is dealt with in 
the recently published second volume of A. de Quervain’s Ethik 
(Zollikon) *. 

W. Vischer’s important work on Der Christus Zeugniss des 
Alten Testaments has unfortunately not yet gone beyond the 
second volume (Zollikon). 

Prof. O. Cullman’s latest: work Christus und die Zeit, die 
urchristliche Zeit und Geschichtsauffassung deals with an essen- 
tial theological issue, namely the position of the New Testament 
on the problem of time and Christ as Lord of the present time 
(Zollikon). . 

In German Switzerland as elsewhere a new approach to the 
study of the Bible has been attempted. A new set of comment- 
aries Prophezet, Schweiz. Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde, is being 
published in Zurich. It is an attempt to give in simple and clear 
terms the essential background and message of each book of 


1 Hans Scuarer: Die Begriindung der Mission in der katholischen und 
evangelischen Mussionswissenschaft. Erwin  Surz: Die soziale Botschaft 
der Kirche. 

2, No. 1, W. Micuarris: Zur Engelchristologie im Urchristentum ; 
No. 2, E. Gaueter: Das Abendmahl im N.T.; No. 3, O. Curtmann: 
Urchristentum und Gottesdienst; No. 4, W. E1caropr: Das Menschen- 
verstandniss des A. T.’s; No. 5, K. L. Scumipr: Kanonische und apokryphe 
Evangelien und Apostelgeschichten; No. 6, W.G. Kummer: Verheissung 
und Erfillung, Untersuchungen zur eschatologischen Verkiindigung Jesu. 

3 Already translated into English under the title Justice and the Social 
Order (Lutterworth Press). 

4 A. pE Quervain : Die Ethik, 1; Die Heiligung, 11; Kirche, Volk und 
Staat. (Verlag H. Mayer, Basle.) 
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merli on Genesis is among the best of the collection ; commentaries 
on most of the Pauline epistles and I Peter have already come 
out. 


Old Testament in one volume of about 260 pages by Bruno 
Balscheit, Der Gottesbund. A still shorter introduction to the 
Old Testament in the form of a study outline, formerly published 
by a group of pastors of the confessional Church in Germany, 
has been recently reprinted by the Publication Committee of 
the World Council of Churches (Edition Otkumene). To appear 
soon in the same edition (Oikumene) is a reprint of Stauffer’s 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 
Besides actual commentaries, one should mention howlenet 

it has become the custom of a number of preachers to take a 


_ whole book of the Bible through the year, or part of the year. 


Pastor Liithi’s series on the prophets Dies ist’s, was der Prophet 
Amos gesehen hat, Habakuk rechtet mit Gott, Die Kommende 
Kirche (on Daniel), Die Bauleute Gottes (Nehemiah), have proved 


The commentary. of Prof, Tie : 


We should also mention here a general introduction to she 


~ 


a truly “prophetic” message throughout the war years, challeng-— 


ing the Church to face reality and change its ways. The same 
author has published a book on the Sermon on the Mount, and 
on St. John. Pastor Ed: Thurneysen has also published a series 
of studies on the Philippians, another on the epistle of James ; 
his last work deals with the place, meaning and practice of the 
cure of souls 1. 

These are no more than illustrations of some present-day 
trends in the Swiss churches. We might add to the books already 
mentioned many books and pamphlets which deal with the 
life of other suffering churches and with the arduous problem 
of the true Christian attitude towards Germany. Here again 
Karl Barth’s pamphlets have provoked thought, and sometimes 
raised controversy ; his various utterances (letters and lectures) 
on political matters since 1938 have now been published in one 
volume: Eine Schweizer Stimme 1938-1945. 

The contribution of Switzerland to the thought life of the 
Church Universal in these years of crisis has certainly proved 
exceptionally stimulating and varied. 


S. pe D. 


1 Ep. Tuurneysen: Die Lehre von der Seelsorge (Zollikon). 


Imprimerie La Concorde. Lausanne (Suisse). 4. 46. Printed in Switzerland. 
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